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Py (HERE WASA TIME when gouging out 
il A prisoner seyes was considered a worse 

punishment than killing him. For those 
of us who are blessed with vision, the loss of 
oursight probably still ranks as the most ter- 
rifying injury possible. Yet approximately 
42 million people worldwide—two million 
in the United States alone—have had to 
learn to live with blindness. 

Fortunately, today many organizations 
and technologies exist to lighten the burden. 
Recently I met William Raeder, managing 
director of National Braille Press, which 
produces NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC in 
Braille for the Library of Congress. He 
pointed out that society's relationship to the 
blind person has changed historically 
from avoidance to pity, to charity, to the 
present attitude that permits and encour- 
ares independence and self-reliance. 

Blind himself, Bill is proof that many 
avercome their handicap to become dynam- 
ic and creative leaders. Under his manage- 
ment National Braille Press provides many 
services, including books for the blind on 
using computers, especially utilizing pro- 
grams that enable computers to talk. A new 
aeryice that he has pioneered isa line of chil- 
dren's books with Braille added, so that 
blind parents can read to their sighted chil- 
drenas the children look at the pictures and 
learn to read the printed words, 

Bill's good news about improved tools 
and technologies is tempered by the fact 
that the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings legis- 
lation has further cut funds of the Library of 
Congress 5 National Library Service for the 
Biind and Physically Handicapped. Cur- 
rently some 1,250 of you read the Gro- 
GRAPHIC in Braille and 25,400 receive it on 
records, thanks to this free service of the li- 
brary. Italso provides National Geographic 
WORLD and 74 other magazines in Braille 
or sound recordings, a5 well as:?7,000 books 
each vear. National Braille. Press is the 
smallest of the four publishers that produce 
materials for the Library of Congress 

Culs in two years of 11 percent of an al- 
ready modest budget of 46 million dollars 
stems like kicking someone who's already 
down. But you can be sure people like Bill 
Raeder won't take it lying down. Thev are 
experts at dealing with bad news, 
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The Itch to Move West 147 
Retracing the Oregon Trail, Boyd Gibbons 
and photographer James L. Amos recount the 
niventure of half a milion pioneers who 
strugeled west seeking o better life, The latest 
‘faking of America" map supplement, 
Pacific Northwest, portrays their goal. 


Uranus: Voyager Visits 
a Dark Planet 178 
Images. beamed to Earth by the Voyager 2 
smuicecraft, Rick Gore reports, raise as many 
questions as they answer about the mysteri: 
nus seventh planet from the sun, 


The Quest for Ulysses 197 
in a modern-day odyssey, adventurer Tim 
Severin sets sail in the wake of Homer's clos- 
sical hero. Photographs by Kevin Fleming. 


Argentina s New 

Beginning 226 
After a poinful decode of military rule, 
Argentina looks to democracy and austerity 
to heal lingering emotional and economic 
scars. Bryan Hodgson and photographer 
James P. Blair assess tts success. | 


High Road to “Victory” 256 
joining a Soviet assault on 24,406-foot Pik 
Pobudy—Peak of Victory—William Garner 
and Randy Starrett become the first Ameri- 
cians to climb the four highest mountains fn 
the U.S.S.R. Photos by Medford Taylor, 


Marauders of the 

Jungle Floor 273 
Tracking voracious hunters on orgonized 
raids, Harvird graduate student Mark W. 
Moffett learns new secrets of the ant world. 


COVER: Heading west, trail-weary pioneers 
pause for a historic portrait (pages 148-9), 
preserved in the Denver Public Library. 
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Life and Death 
on the Oregon Trail 
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Strain of the trail shows in the faces of pioneers pausing 
from the routine of travel. A bone-wearying pace of 15 
miles a day, often on foot, was required to cross the last 
mountains before autumn snows, prompting a diarist's 
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lament, “I am geting oh extremely tired of the journey.” 
Archivists and historians know little about this 
photograph. If you recognize this family or have any 
information on the picture, please write Members Forum. 





Hard miles had taken a toll of pioneers, wagons, and 
animals by the time they reached western Wyoming's arid 
lands — and they still had a long way to go. As he passed 
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Plume Rocks, above, near South Pass, forty-niner 
J. Goldsborough Bruff “Counted 46 dead oxen... . it is 


difficult to find a camping ground destitute of carcases.” 





Jumping-off places for the great adventure, Westport 
Landing (above) —now part of Kansas City —and 
other Missouri River towns were bustling centers for 
outfitting wagon trains. Pioneers from the East often 
arrived by riverboat in early April, then camped on 
the outskirts while waiting for grasses to grow on the 
plains to feed their animals. The frenzy of activity 
moved one observer to write, “it was a great life... it 
was life as at a fair.” Such exuberance soon faded. 
Some 60 shakedown miles west lay Lawrence, Kansas 
(right), founded in 1854, here mushrooming in the 1860s. 


Notional Geopraphic, August 1986 
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Ss A MAN WHO WALKS maybe 20 fect 
for his morning newspaper, I was 
more than a little curious to learn 
= = something of the pioneers who 
co ie trekked a couple of thousand 
miles on the Oregon Trail, largely on shoe 
leather. During the 1840s, 50s, and ‘60s 
nearly half a million people trudged out of 
the shade of settled America and west across 
the treeless plains to Oregon, California, 
and Utah, They called themselves e¢mi- 
grants, for until about 1847 they were leay- 
ing the United States—Mexico owned 
California and Utah, and the British still 
clung to Oregon. 

The emigrants rode wagons or horses, or 
pulled handcarts: A few pushed wheelbar- 
rows, Most walked—2,000 miles to the Pa- 
cific, They were on the trail in the middle of 
nowhere as long as six months and suffered 
appallingly, Many turned arqund and went 
home. There were a thousand ways to be 
maimed, fall iil, or die—cholera, gunshots 
(usually accidental), drowning, an occa- 
sional arrow, stampedes, wagon wheels. 
Absolom Harden paused somewhere on the 
prairie on his way to Oregon in 1847 and 
wrote in hisdiary: “Mr, Harveys young little 
boy Richard & years old went to git in the 
waggonand felfromthetung. . . the wheals 
run over him and mashed his head and Kil 
him Sion dead he never moved.” 

Almost overnight the survivors. trans- 
formed the United States from half a coun- 
try into half a continent. Well before 1869, 
when the transcontinental railroad was 
completed, the trail migration had peaked. 
Rarely in history had s0 many people picked 
upand goneso far over so vast a wilderness. 

Hollywood later distorted this epic with 
cellos and French horns, and by the time I 
got there, the trail had its filling stations and 
motels with coin-operated vibrating beds. 
Last year on Memorial Day I was drivingup 
the Platte River Valley in Nebraska—the 
main overland corridor—fiddling with the 
racic. Ii had one of those “seek” buttons that 
automatically seeks out every person within 








ii thousand miles who sings through his 
nose. Eventually it landed on a broadcast of 
the Indianapolis: 300. There I was on the 
Oregon Trail in an air-conditioned rent-a- 
car listening to a bunch of men in fireproof 
jumpsuits whang around a racetrack fast 
enough to cover a quarter of the Oregon 
Trail in a few hours, I drove into a motel. 


| HIS GREAT restless upheaval of emi- 
| grants came to represent the pioneer 
spirit, We may still have that spirit, 
butas] brushed my teeth, [had trou- 
ble seeing the pioneer in the mirror, Travel 
inthe U.S. has become so comfortable that 
the distance between Willie Keil and me 
could be measured in light-years. Willie 
traveled to Oregon in 1855 flat on his back, 
pickled, His father had promised to take 
him, but Willie died, so Dr. Keil filled a zinc 
casket with alcohol, put Willie in, strapped 
ittoa wagon, and clucked to the mules. 

When the emigrants reached the worst of 
their hardships, they would reach fora met- 
aphor—-they would say, “Today [ have seen 
the elephant." I had yet to. see footprints. 

In 1850 Clark Thompson traveled to Cali- 
fornia’s goldfields with the elephant's foot 
on his back. “L have seen the spot that tries 
men's souls.... looked starvation in the 
face... . ] have seen men on passing an ani- 
mal that has starved to death on the plains, 
stop and cut out a steak, roast and eat it and 
call it delicious. ... Have been cheated and 
deserted by pretended friends and have been 
abused by those I have accommodated. ... 
T have gone through all this to prove to my- 
self that California is one of the grandest 
humbugs of the age... . You ought to con- 
sider yourself one of the luckiest of men in 
not ¢mbarking in this speculation." 

The extent so far of my hardships on the 
trail had consisted of washing melted choco- 
late out of my pajamas, after falling asleep 
on one of those mints that motel owners i1n- 
sist on placing on your pillow. I was experi- 
encing elephant guilt 

Americans had always itched te move on. 


“The loveliest... country on earth,” gushed promoter Hall Jackson Kelley and issued his 
1831 treatise on Oregon, lower right—country that he had neverseen. Such widely read 
promotions urged pioneer farmers to take the long road west, where Kelley promised [amd 
so rich that “vegetables, grain, and cattle will require comparatively but little labor.” 
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They no sooner landed at Jamestown than 
they pulled out of Tidewater and piowed on 
the Piedmont. They hauled out of the lime- 
stone valleys and cherty hills and poured 
into the canebrakes of Kentucky. Leaving 
New York, going to Ohio. Leaving Ohio, 
moing to Indiana. ‘Leaving Indiana, heading 
for Missouri. Pushing the frontier west by 
fits and starts into the setting sun. Moving 
on was an American habit 
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But by 1840 the receding frontier had 
come to an abrupt halt at Independence, 
Missouri. Here the trees thinned, settlement 


ended, and ignorance and fantasy began. 
According to mans of the time, beyond lay 
the Great American Desert, populated by 
Plains Indians, who were welcome to it. 
Beyond the plains were the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Since the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion to the Pacific In 1804-06, knowledge 


National Geographic, August 1986 
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: | real wf a 
Thed;p00-inile path west was actually biaxed west fo east in 1812- “13, 
when fur traders found South Pass; a broad saddle-like break in the | 
Rockies; later most emigrant routes shared this natural gateway to 
the West. The main road to California turned south in Idahe, while 
fe Oregon Trail led to The Dalles, where pioneers either rafted the 
Columbia or continued overland to the Willamette Valley. The | 
toanscontinental raiiroad eclipsed the trail in L869, | 
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of the West had floated back fur by fur 

Before Lewis-and Clark the geography of 
the West had been obscured by the comfort- 
ing myth that the Rockies were but a single 
ridge easily surmountable by paddling a 
canoe up its eastern drainage, making a 
short portage over the top, and cliding to the 
Pacific Ocean. Lewis and Clark had floun- 
dered through deep drifts of this mvth in the 
Bitterroot Range. 


The Oregon Trail 


Trappers following Lewis and Clark wp 
the Missourt River into the Rockies cdiscov- 
ered that the Blackfeet enforced injunctions 
against trespass with imaginative methods 
of torture, The trappers were realists—for- 
get the Missouri. They found a better way 
into the Rockies to the south, at the end of 
the Wind River Range, where the Caontinen- 
tal Divide (the border of Oregon Country) 
flattens into a wide plain of sand and 
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sagebrush. The trappers called it oouth 
Pass, Itbecame the wagon ramp through the 


Rockies, thus the Uregon | rail 


Bevond the Rockies, beyond the (reat 
Basin, were California and Wregon (oun- 
trv—-the source of the Great Itch, [he emi- 
to scratchil. “My blood ran-hol 
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trapper, explorer, overlander to the Paciti 
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next settlement, with stops at farmhouses 
far fresh butter. There was nothing oul there 
iealnt [nclepe ndence to the Willamette and 
Sacramento Vallews: nothing, that 1s, but 
the Pawnee, Sioux, Shoshone, Banmock 
anda fillion buifalo. Why abandon tertile U 
linois for six months of exhaustion and shin 





splints, with the prospect of plowing onl 


oTanve in the (real American Desert: 

Why not? Life was grim on the frontie! 
The vallevs, particularly the Mississippi, 
were still undrained andswampy, and many 
gripped by “the ague”"—the aches, 
fi malaria. Th 
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went eighteen miles into the country to see 
him shake.” 

In the mid-[ 840s Protestant missionaries 
had hauled their piety and good intentions to 
the Indians on the Columbia and Willam- 
ette. (The Indians ereetect this with the kind 


of skepticism a loan officer might reserve for 


1 Wind Wanling (6 invest if orcdeausx fu- 


tures.) The missionaries, wanting company 
othe press and the pulpitand thumped 
the tub for the Willamette 

Emigration societies had been forming in 
the Midwest, full of patriotism to bury the 
British presence in Oregon under the wheels 
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Mlost of the emigrants traveled the same 
overland corridos the Platte River Valle 
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amette Valley, it was usually raining 
Abner blackburn nevel pped scratch 
joined the Mormon exodus 
across fowa, driving an oxteam to Council 
Bluffs. There Abnerentsted inthe Mormon 
Battalion and marched south into the Mexi 
can War, Mustering out, he worke 
north to Wyoming to trail t 
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Were 
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wily different caravans of history 
Boavind, Nebraska. Pioneers sometimes 


closed ranks at night to corral livestock or protect against Indian attack 


gold, left his parents, and departed for Cali- 
fornia, Some itch, 

Che crossing was different for ¢vervbody 

good years and bad ones, high river cross- 
Ings and drought. John Lewts arrived at 
South Pass in late July 1852, ready to party. 
“Thare wes about (00 wagons bere & we got 
the girls together & had a fiddle and 
another sutch a party was never got up all 
tor Oregon () that [cold all ways be on 
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strange appearance.” He met a friend from 
Tino, who had buried his wife on the trail 
Hastings wrote home. “Tlook back upon the 
long, dangerous & precarious emigrant road 
with a degree of romance & pleasure; but to 
others it is the grave vard of their friends." 


_ RANT GRAVES embroidered the 
+ trail by the thousands, Ona hillin the 

Litthe Blue River Valley near Fair 
me) bury, Nebraska, I came on a granite 
marker. In 1849 George Winslow died of 
cholera and was buried here 

In Massachusetts he had helped orga- 
nize the Boston-Newton party to travel to 
California and dig for fortune, Thev were 
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disciplined and temperate men, one of the 
few parties that made it to the West Coas 
without splintering into factions. After pa- 
trading down State Street with a band, they 
left Boston in their own private railcar for 
Buffalo, Like thousands of other emigrants, 
they steamed across Lake Ene to Sandusky 
and went by train to Cincinnah, where bi 
steamship down the Ohio and up the Mis 
sissippl and Missouri they got to Indepen- 
denc 

The trick was to jump off from outfitting 


They were just beginning. 
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common now on the prara, and have been 
kept quite busy attending tothe wants ofna 
ture, having 25. passages today (eores 
Winslow was taken with diarea and yom- 
this evening feels some better. . 
we meta party returning, haveing lost a 
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husband, father, and Friend of Cholera." or abandoned altovcether MeL. Wisner 

Cholera epidemics raged during the peak “passed a man by the side of the road who 
gold-rush years, when tens of thousands of had been attacked by cholera. when his 
emigrants jammed up on the prairic. Bacte company, panic struck, inhumantly left him 
niathrivedin crowded camperounds, which to die one hundred and fifty miles from HM 
were often fetid sloughs of garbage and ex- house. He had a sack of provisions by his 
crement from the hordes of people, Cholera side, and lying on the ground, could hardly 
Killed by wielent dehydration—diarrhea speak he could not be moved all J 
Vomuting, sweating. Your skin was like could dofor him was to bring him one of my 
clay. Pluck it and it would not snap back pint tin cups full of water we learned by 


Being in a hurry, emigrants often laid o& man on horseback the nex! dav, that te 


their dead in shallow graves that wolves had recovered Wich will be the suffer- 
and covotesdugup., Onetravelercameupon ihe nd doubt on this road.” 

BR woman's head protruding froma grave, a On the morning of June &, 1849, with the 
comb still in her hair. The dying might be company gathered around him. George 


left with a burying party of “watchers,” Winslow died. “The company feel it hard,” 
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Trail detectives Koren ond Chester Buck (left) 
collect items lost or abandoned on their land in 
western Wyoming. At the Porting of the Ways 
(below), emigrants who bore right on the 
Sublette Cutoff bypassed Port Bridger and 
shoved 50 miles off their journey toward Soda 
Springs, Idaho, where o eolf course preserves a 
swe worn by thousands of wagons (right) 


wrote Staples. “Uncle Jesseand 1... . found 
4 large sandstone and we engraved his name 
and where from and age on it in good deep 
laree letters.... Kach man deposited 4 
green bough as & token of respect and the 
first earth was put on him at six o'clock 
[stood on the bill reading Winslow's head- 
stone. Four swales—remnants of wagon 
ruts—crossed the hill, George Winslow was 
/5 years old. A few weeks belore his death 
Eliza had given birth to their second child 





iO THE EMIGRANTS the Platte Valley 
owas like an ‘endless, monotonous 
nlay, with only brief and violent in 
28) termissions of tympanic hail. [t was 
not. a sleeppry CPOUSVNGSsS has in Vaded 
the camp.” They pulled down their hats and 
fell asleep with the reins in their hands. 
Oxen stopped in the trail and closed their 
eyes. People longed for something palpable 
on the flat terrain—a tree or a buffalo. 
This wasn't the romantic Hudson on can- 
vas with soaring palisacdes. This was the 
Platte—meaning flati—a wide, shallow 
tongue of quicksand and hissing sediment, 
flowing over this pool table of a valley 
Clark Thompson yawned and wrote, “! 
want something to read bad 
They read buffalo skulls—notes on the 
jite bone from friends in the forward 











Ww 
trains—or stuck messages tn elaborale 
Snencerian script onthe horns. When bulla 
lo showed, the wagons halted, and men 
leapt on their horses. Everyone wanted 
fresh meat, but more than anything the men 
Wanted to bein on the chase, the kill, if only 
to say they had shot one, Some Dutchmen, 
having only shotguns, peppered a bulfalo in 
the eves-“untill they had him blind then they 
killed him with there knives.” 

Wagon trains were mobile armorics oi 
Lesicl.. po wele tr. hunereds of guns, and brava- 
do. “Most of the Californians make a very 
ridiculous display of fire-arms and other 
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hadathumbshotolf. They pulled thew mus- 
kets from the wazons muzzle first and gota 
ball inthe stomach, or their skulls blown off 

The emigrants went overarmed 
ing to have to fieht Indians, but relativeh 
few dic. Perhans no more than a thousand 
emigrants and Indians killed each other on 
By the time the plams 
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the overland trails 
warfare gol substantially nastv, much of the 
migration hacl passed 

Inchians Were Rune t rhe y Came 
food and helped the emigrants 
At nicht they often helped 
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Pawnee in particular were good at this 
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few massacres—usually small wagon par- 
ties like the Ward train, 19 tortured and 
murdered by Shoshone, one boy escaping by 
crawling 
irrow in his side 
the Incians shot by emigrants, some of them 
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ingthrough, but hey shot up fame along the 
tras and eventuadly drew in their wake the 
stage stations, the Army, and sod busters— 
inevitable sparks on a flammable plain 
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against a vermilion sky, waving their floppy 
hats at the advancing wagons and pointing 
beyond to a valley of bluebirds and apple 
blossoms. | remembered our grace-school 
pageant, entitled “Onward to Our Western 
Destiny," where after a square dance of 
some imprecision we sat on a hardwood 
stage around a campfire of flashlights 
wrapped in crinkly red paper and sang 
“Sweet Betsy From Pike,” accompanied by 
a kid on a ukulele (you go with your best 
musicians), while some of the boys fended 
off the pesky savages. We were white and 
suburban to the core and wouldn't have 
knownaSioux fromaSeminole. Tous, Indi- 
ans were simply Indians, and always pesky, 
ordrattec. Anearnest boy, 
dressed as an elder with a 
beard of cotton and Scotch 
tape, gave a gallant speech 
in a high voice to the effect 
that we had tamed the 
West, by gum, for God and 
the American Way. We 
were terrific. That was 
San Marino, California, 
about 1948, not an ele- 
phant in sight. 


Ackerman party al 
Gordon Howard's 
Iplace outside Bayard, 
Nebraska, in May 1985. 
The Howerds run brief 
wagon tips up the Platte 
Valley for tourists “who 
want the experience,” but 
not too much, of the 
Oregon Trail. Dick and 
Trudy Ackerman, of Sa- 
lem, Oregon, lead tours of 
recreational vehicles (RV) 
over the Oregon Trail. 
Like the Howards, the Ackermans belong to 
the Oregon-California Trails Association 
(OCTA), an organization trving to preserve 
what's left of the trails, but these RV trips 
usually attract non-OCTA people whose ap- 
petite for western history peaked with Zane 
Grey, and who simply want to go “RVing.” 
On the ruts of the Oregon Trail ina cow 
pasture, Gordon had circled his wagons, 
and around them Dick was trying by CB 


3 sche UP with the 


lite Oregon Trail 


radio to circle his band of emigrants: a Kit 
Classic, a Pace Arrow, a Road Ranger. Cat- 
tlhe wandered over to investigate. Someone 
asked Trudy if they would camp there. 
“No, she said, “these ruts make it too diffi- 
cult to level the rigs.” Dick suggested what it 
would be like setting up their lawn chairs 
among the piles of manure, “And those 
rough tongues can play hell on a good fin- 
ish.” That night the Howards had a good 
crowd around the campfire, Everyone sang 
“lve Been Working on the Railroad." 

Most of the Oregon Trail in Kansas and 
Nebraska has been plowed, but out West, 
particularly in Wyoming, the ruts are still 
there—more than 300 miles of them 
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Death came quickly to emigrants (abowe); ar least 20,000 Lost 
their lives, mostly to accidents and Asiatic cholera. Ro rely were 
mourners able to bestow the core given a young proneer woman 
(facing page), whose six-foot-deep grave beside the trail! in 
Wyoming was secured by stone slabs, Nearly unearthed by 
erosion, her remains were reinterred nearby by Dr. Randy Seed 
and other members of the Oregon-California Trails Association, 


In the deep ruts near Guernsey, Wyo- 
ming, | met a group of riders coming up the 
hill from Fort Laramie. The men, mostly 
Wyoming schoolteachers, wore U.S. Cav- 
alry uniforms and rode McClellan Army 
saddles, The women wore gingham and 
sunbannets. They were beginning a 400- 
mile ride on the trail across Wyoming. 
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The buffalo’s vast herds had all but 
disappeared along the trail by the time 
this 1858 guide was published. During 
torly years of migration, pioneers had 
hunted! the bison for food and fucted 
thetr compfires with buffalo chips. 


Hapet refused, so Brown stabbed him in the 
heart with his knife. 

Dr. Isravl Shipman Pelton Lord, riding 
above the gold rush, took a deep breath and 
described his fellow argonauts as “peevish, 
sullen, botsterous, giddy, profane, dirty, 
vulgar, ragged... idle, petulent, quarrel- 
some, unfaithful, disobedient, refractory, 
careless, contrary, stubborn, hungry. . 

Two brothers grew to detest each other so 
much that they sawed their wagon in half, 
then foucht over who would get which end 
Finally one hitched up to the tongue and 
drove off with his cart, leaving his brother 
“on the prairie }O miles from timber with one 
yoke of oxen & the hind wheels of a wag- 
on This trips not boy's play.” 

Out on the baking Snake River Plain the 
emigrants were hot and thirsty, the river 
usually beyond reach in deep canyons of 
black voleanic basalt. The countryside 
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was parched and harsh. Their dogs would 
howl, the bot sand blistering their paws. 

The Snake was not exactly a setting con- 
ducive to marital bliss, particularly if your 
spouse was wacko to begin with, Still hun- 
dreds of miles from the Willamette, Eliza- 
beth Markham announced to her husband, 
Samuel, that she was going no farther, 

The Markhams were traveling to Oregon 
with their children. Elizabeth Markham 
was a religious fanatic, selfish and violent. 
For hours Samuel pleaded with her, as the 
rest of the company disappeared down the 
trail. She would not budge. Finally he drove 
aff with the children. Elizabeth soon cought 
up. He asked her if she had seen their son 
John, who had returned for a horse left be- 
hind. “Yes,” she said, “and I picked up a 
stone and nocked out his brains.” Samuel 
rin down the trail, unaware she was lying 
He turned and saw flames on the horizon. 
Elizabeth was burning one of their wagons. 

The people Rebecca Ketcham traveled 
with caused her “far more unhappinessthan 
all the dangers and difficulties of the way.” 
Young and unmarried, Rebecca crossed the 
continent in 1833 from Ithaca, New York, 
to Oregon. She was bright, educated, and 
sensitive, and her initial enthusiasm went 
into her diary, “The prairie, oh, the broad, 
the beautiful, the bounding, rolling prairie! 
... Imagine the ocean, when the waves are 
rolling mountains high, becoming solid and 
covered with beautiful green grass, and you 
have some faint idea of it.” 

Rebecca traveled with a small party, 
mostly in-laws of William Gray, their lead- 
er, whe was also driving 600 sheep (he had 
mortgaged his Oregon farm to buy them), 
Gray had gone to Oregon in 1836 and re- 
crossed the plains several times, He was ex- 
penienced but abrupt, and on this trp was 
shortof time and temper. He had jumped off 
late, was slowed by the sheep and conten- 
tious relatives. Rebecca's spints sagged 

“Mr. Gray was pretty cross this morning, 
and got us all somewhat stirred up. He can- 
not seem to get along at all with any of the 
Godleys.... The day is pleasent but my 
own heurt is heavy, for we are in the wilder- 
ness where we Cannot help ourselves, and in 
the power of seemingly the most arbitrary 
and heartless man lever saw.” 

The others soon got on her nerves, “I 
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wonder if I shall have good friends in Ore- 
gon? I don't love many in this company very 
much. ... washed the thick dirt off the dish- 
in the cold tea that was left.” 

After crossing the Blues, Gray left the 
company. Kebecca watched him go, her 
heart sinking, forshe had come to respect his 
trail experience. From The Dalles, Gray 
floated his sheep on ascow down the Colum- 
bia. Near Astoria a squall sank the scow and 
the sheep. He lost his farm, later mined in 
British Columbia, was a customs collector 
at Astoria, and wrote a history of Oregon. 

Rebecca settled “pleasantly situated” on 
the Clatsop Plains, taught school, mar- 
ried, and raised two sons. “I have no doubt 
about there being hundreds of men in Ore- 
gon and California,” she wrote her brother 
back East, “who would very gladly go home 
if they only had money enough to take 
them there.... The Society in Oregon is 
not very good—itis composed mostly of peo- 
ple from the frontiers—auch people as have 
moved from state to state... moving as fast 
as civilization followed them. There are 
some exceptions to this... a-great many 
fine families scattered throughout the coun- 
try, but... there is room for great improve- 
mentin the society of most parts of Oregon,” 

Into this embryonic society Samuel 
Brown rolled by wagon to California in 
1846, then by ship to the Willamette, where 
on French Prairie he eventually bought a 
farm and builta house. His grandsons, Ken- 
neth and Samuel Brown, raise filberts there. 
Sam lives in the original house (next page). 
“Grandfather lost one ox after another to 
had water and poor foraging,” Ken said 
“Those people suffered, but they accepted 
that as part of life. They grew up ina differ- 
ent world than ours.” 

This nucleus of emigrants—impatient, 
practical, vigorous, emphatically individ- 
ualistic—endured the trail to settle the 
American West. Their restless energy still 
marks the West today. 


N THE SLATE CREEK CUTOFF, one of 
many used to get across the moon- 
sape of southwestern Wyoming, the 
=" emigrants pitched over rimrock and 

down to a pring. Here they camped and 

soaked their blistered feet. 
The ruts at Emigrant Springs have since 
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“Seeing the elephant” was slang for the 
perils of migration, George Murrell, a 
forty-niner, wrote on this elepharit 
letterhead stationery to a friend back 
ost: “Trowel in an epidemic, ... Stand 
guard all night... .And you will... 
reaiize what seeing the “Elephant* means.” 


eroded into a V-shaped gully about ten feet 
deep. On the lip of the oully, embedded in 
silt, stood a slab of limestone, into which had 
been etched a crude cross. Karen and Ches- 
ter Buck are local ranchers and vigilant 
members of the Oregon-California Trails 
Association. They believed this to be the 
headstone of an emigrant’s grave, From old 
newspapers they knew that erosion had ex- 
humed caskets here in the early 1900s, and 
were afraid that this grave might go with the 
next cloudburst. 

After Karen obtained the appropriate le- 
gal permits, Dr, Randy Seed, a general sur- 
geon and biochemist out of Chicago, and 
other OCTA members arrived to dig up the 
remains and move them to a safer location. 
Onacool August morning we addressed the 
gully with shovels in hand and began care- 
fully to shave away the hard-packed silt. 

Four feet down, the shovels clanked 
against a pile of rocks. A few bones ap- 
peared: arib, a heel bone. Below the recks.a 
wood box emerged. “OK, that’s the casket," 
said Randy. “We got us a body.” Heavy 
rocks had been stacked against the box, and 
acting as a partial lid were two immense 
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slabs of limestone—almost a sarcophagus 
The ce VAS MIiSsine. 

Randy put down his shovel and got out a 
whisk broom, A skeleton slowly appeared 
The bones were shghtly orange in color. The 
tailbone lay over the skull. “You can tell 
by the way these bones are disarticulated,"” 
Randy said, “that the skeleton was moved 
alter the connecting tendons had decom- 
posed. Grave robbers must have reached in 
and pulled the hands up to look for rings.” 

One of the rocks against the casket was 
chiseled with the names of four people and 
the date of July 17, Had it been en- 
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graved by the burial party as a grave mark- 
er? if so, why four names, and why 
bury 





itf It could have been just a rock the 





burial party carried from cliffs above, where 
many emigrants had carved their names. 

Kandy arranged the bones to reconstruct 
the skeleton, “The teeth look good, skull in 
tact, nosigns of trauma, no arthritis.” By the 
sizé of the bones and shape of the pelvis, he 
concluded that this had been a young wom- 
an. He held up the skull, joining the jaws, 
end continued his anatomy class. “All 32 
teeth are here, which is more than I've got. 
Nocavities: No malocclusion. Why couldn't 
these genes have been in my familv? Would 
have saved usa lot of money." 

As we talked about tibins, Randy's wife, 
Deborah, laid her hand on his arm and «aid 
sadly, “Oh, Randy, she was pretty.” 

Il had been caught up in bones. But Debo 
rah was not steing a skeleton, She was see- 
ing a young woman, here in the middle of 
nowhere, caught by the elephant 
[TANDING THERE in Wyoming with 
g but sage to the horizon and 
}) these ia at my feet, I thourht of 
’ something a young woman had told 
me ¢eisewhere on the Oregon Trail—ihe 
[980s version, She had informed me that she 
Was majoring in “letsure management," ap- 
parently at an institution of higher learning 
that was passing off as education a curricu- 
lum dressed in leotares 

Herein a gully was the shadow of a wom 
an Who had secured a different education 

She had seen this country when it was as 
wild as the word admits of meaning. She had 
seen buffalo on the plains, not on a nickel 
She had seen Wyoming before it was so; be- 
fore it had cows, before the Broncos arrived 
trailing thetr barn-door mud flaps she hac 
crossed country that could kill you, as it had 
likely killed her. But what is memorable is 
nol that she died, but that she hac gotten this 
far. She had done something more manifest 
with her destiny than jump in place. (| 








Rewards were great for youn Missourian 
Some! Arwen, wh dug 62 nournds of gold 1 a 
California, then moved with his wife, Betsy, to 
rhev a ccumiuioted more than | 000 
ocres and built a fine howse at whor would 
become Gervais (above left). On its porch 
(left) grandsons Samuel, left; and Kenneth 
pase with heirlooms of the trek and portraits 
bold dream came true 
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Uranus 


ANUARY 4, 1986. It has been four and a half years 
since the Voyager 2 spacecraft left the rings of Saturn, 
more than eight years since it left the launchpad at 
Cape Canaveral. Now, traveling at 50 times the 
speed of a pistol bullet, the indomitable spacecraft is 
approaching Uranus, seventh planet from the sun. 

Three billion kilometers away, under dark skies 
near his house in Hawaii, Brad Smith, head of Voyager's imag- 
ing team, muses over this new target. In a few days he will head 
for the Jet Propulsion Laboratory (JPL) in Pasadena, Califor- 
nia, and the cascade of closeup pictures Voyager will send back. 

From Earth, Uranus is not visible this evening. Even were it 
not obscured behind the sun, it is so faint that I would probably 
need binoculars to observe it. But I have seen Uranus with 
Smith before, nearly four years earlier, througha large telescope 
in Chile, as he and Voyager colleague Rich Terrile looked for 
details to help plan Voyager's flyby. 

Unlike spectacular Saturn, Ura- 
nus does not dazzle through the 
eyepiece. Its deep, blue-green 
atmosphere obscures the 
tumultuous clouds and hot- 
water ocean that astron- 
omers believe circulate 
within the planet. In fact, I 
could have mistaken Ura- 
nus for a star were it not for 
two dots of light around it, 
Those specks were the two larg- 
est of its five known moons: Titania 
and Oberon. 

Titania, Oberon, Umbriel, Ariel, and Miranda. Four of those 
moons bear Shakespearean names. Umbriel derives from Alex- 
ander Pope. Yet Shakespeare, in the words of his sprite Puck, 
servant to the fairy king Oberon, could have been describing 
all these moons. “Shadows,” Puck called certain spirits, who 
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away. Jupiter would be amarble three pools out. Uranus would 
be a mere pea 11 lengths from the sun 

Such distance also makes Uranus unimaginably cold, Sinct 
the planets finished accreting fromthe dusty, gaseous solar net 
ula more than four billion years ago, temperatures in Uranus’s 
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knocked itover: most suspect that an Earth-size object crashed 
into the planet in its infancy. Like Saturn, Uranus has rings, 
nine narrow bands. But they are coal 
detectecl until 1977. What are they made off [he Urantan 
moons are dark too, the largest but half the size of our moon 
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ANUARY 21. The encounter is under way at JPL. Bui 
the pictures of Uranus are strikingly bland. AU the pow 
ers of JPL’s computers can reveal only a few deeply em 

bedded clouds and afaint smogey haze over the pole that 

_’ Voyager is approaching 

More intriguing are Vovacer’s early Images of the Uranian 
moons. From a distance each looks markeclly cifferent 
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hour, and dicin’t bring along any big strobe lights, our images 
were gong to be badly blurred. So we developed an antismear 
CAM palin.” 

Vovager's navigators had to guide the spacecraft within 200 
kilometers of : Or between the f Tan in rings ane LOne rina 


moon, Miranda. Uranus would thereby gravitationally sling 


Vovager on toward its 1989 encounter with Neptune. More 











Uranus and family 


Named forthe sire ofthe Titans in Green 


mythology, Uranus accreted in a comet-rich 
region of the infant solar system. Voyager 
found fen pew moons, detail in the charcoal 
eclored rings, 4 bizarre magnetic fieid, and 
baffling features on the five largest moons 
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lonized particles streaming 
from the sun— ithe solar 
wind — interact with the titted 
magnetic field of Uranws to 
produce a bow shock and a 
spiraling magnetotall. 





Uranus rolls ike a ball on its 

Orhital path around the sun: other planets 
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which should be warmer at the poles, the winds should be blow 
ing aeainst the direction of rolatiot 
That implies the poles are colder deep down in the planet,” 
cave Vovacer meteorologist Andy Ingersoll. “Or heat is leaking 
wit from the interior along the equator. Or mavbe the equatoris 
being wurmed by ring material falling in or by electric currents 
in the magnetosphere. We really con't understand 
Neither are scientists satisfied with the lone 
herd satellites in ihe rings 
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Disaster followed triumph 
for the space program when 
the shuttle Challenger 
exploded even as Voyager 
was looking buck toward the 
aun atacrescent Uranus 
(facing page). It so 
happened that Voyager 
veologist Hol Manursizy 
(below) was chorring an 
international committer fo 
rane revel discovered 
features and moons of 
Uranus. He holds mat! sent 
in fo request naming seven of 
the moons for the dead 
astroncuts, Whatever that 
outcome, Voviper hos on 
appointment forever, more 
discovern—at Neptune in 1989. 
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meteorites. That rock would contain radioactive clements 
whose decav releases heat, just as radioactive heating keeps 
Earth's interior hot. If the Uranian moons have enough rock, 
then long ago they too could have been warm within, 


| HAT NEW KNOWLEDGE makes life casier— 
: . —-slighthy—for scientists puzzled by the ferocity of geo- 
logic activity that Voyager found on the moons. Forifa 
moon's interior had been warmer in its youth, melting 
ice within could have acted muchlikemagmaon Earth, 
creating ice yolcanism and “slush tectonics." For instance, the 
black-floored craters of Oberon could be a slurry of the same 
carbon-rich rock that composes the rings. Oberon may not have 
had enough rock—and thus heat—to soften its icy innards and 
let all that rock segregate into a core. If so, the black coating 
could be dirty ice lava that erupted into its impact craters 

Such dirty ice flows, however, cannot explain dark Umbriel. 
The smooth, young-looking paint that mantles its ancient sur- 
face makes Umbriel the most perplexing moon, 

“The only rational idea so far is that recently some big object 
struck Umbriel, creating that 75-kilometer doughnut,” says 
deputy imaging team leader Larry Soderblom. “It blasted out 
dark particles that formed into a ring. Those particles would 
then have been painted on Umbriel’s surface as t repeatedly 
swept through the ring. It's highly improbable that Umbriel had 
such a big impact so recently. But Voyager has taught us never 
to underestimate nature,” 

Soderhlom's real love, however, is Miranda. Further analy- 
sis has shown two basic terrain types on Miranda—rolling, 
rather uninteresting plains and spectacular grooved regions, 
Two of these grooved regions are ovals 300 kilometers across. 
Both regions have cores and concentric ridges and valleys that 
seer to be éating into the surrounding plains. 

A third, smaller region, called the “chevron” because of its 
shape, alsoshows a zone of grooves. But itis broken at sharp an- 
gles, probably by the intersections of great fractures that criss- 
cross Miranda. One of these fractures creates that imposing 
t0-kilometercanvon wall, Soderblom calculates that, inthe low 
sravity on Miranda, it would take a person nine minutes to fall 
to the canvon floor 

Miranda's fractures, savs imaging team member Torrence 
Johnson, look like seams where chunks of rock and ice co- 
alesced, He explains that Miranda was blasted apart by a huge 
body, then reassembled. Butits pieces lacked the energy to heat 
up and mix together. Miranda may be a frozen record of how all 
planets coalesced from many pieces. 

Every theory has its problems. As Brad Smith puts it: “To 
create a historical scenario for what Voyager saw at Uranus, we 
need more miracles than.any thinking person will accept.” 

This leaves him perplexed and anxious. Anxious because it 
may be decades, even centuries, before we can afford another 
mission to Uranus. “We've got to understand Uranus with what 
Voyager gave us, There's not going to be anything in our profes- 
sional lifetimes that will tell us more.” {] 
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By TIM SEVERIN 
Photographs by KEVIN FLEMING 





Lomeward bound from the Trojan War, victorious Greeks” 
rounded Cape Sounion i in the Aegean Sea, now crowned with ruins of 
a temple to Poseidon. So Homer tells us in his epic tale of Od ysseus, 
popularly known by the Latin name Lily lysses. But what lands 
marked the wayward route of this hero? Ina replica of a late Bronze 
A ge ga f ley, Tim Severin takes on this ancient geographic puzzle, 
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And now I call upon you for a true account of your wanderings. 
To what parts of the inhabited world did they take you? 





es LIVE OTL! More olive oil for 

\ the steering oars!" The 
crew took up the cry jubi- 
lantly, shouting forward 
Y to Nazem, our cook for the 

' , day. Nazem, five feet four 
thelios tall and Joo king like a miniature Bar- 
bary pirate with a five-day beard and a ban- 
danna round his head, disappeared under a 
rowing bench, A minute later a greasy flag- 
on was being passed hand to hand down the 
length of the ship: “Here,” said John, our 
ship's doctor, “a present for Ulysses.” 

As I poured a liberal dollop to lubricate 
the leather strap that held one of the twin 
steering oars in place, I reflected that we 
were indeed a motley crew. Doc John was 
are of four Britons, Nazem a Syrian, Rick 
an American, and Theodor a Bulgarian, A 
Greek, a Turk, and three Irishmen complet- 
edourcrew. Three weeks earlier we had be- 
guna Mediterranean voyage aboard Argo, a 
$4-foot model of alate Bronze Age galley, to 
try to make sense of one of the world’s oldest 
geographic riddles: Where did Odysseus— 
or Ulysses, to use the more familiar Latin 
version of his Greck name—go on his home- 
ward voyage from the siege of Troy, the 
journey Homer described in the Odyssey? 

Our search for Ulysses’ route was the sec- 
ond voyige for which Arge had been built. 
Fashioned by a Greek shipwright on the is- 
land of Spetsai, she had carried us in the 
summer of 1984 from Greece to the Black 
Sea coast in the wake of Jason on his quest 
for the Golden Fleece. 

Argo’s second quest had begun at Troy 
itself, scene of the most famous siege in liter- 
ature (map, pages 200-201), For ten years, 
so the tale runs, the Greeks tried to capture 
the citv and win back fair Helen, whose ab- 
duction from Sparta had launched the war. 


To the consternation of those who thought 
Homer spun pure fiction, (serman archaeol- 
ogist Heinrich Schliemann in the 1870s 
found the ruins of Troy on alow hill in Tur- 
key several miles from the Dardanelles. 

For me there had been a special lesson— 
how small Troy was. [t measured barely 600 
feel across: You can walk the circuit of its 
ancient Walls in less than five minutes: Vet 
one scholar has calculated that Homer's 
verse describes a metropolis of 50,000 in- 
habitants. Nor was Troy built ona lofty crag 
as Homer would have us believe, but ona 
bluff merely a hundred feet high. With the 
magic of his poetry Homer took a small cita- 
del and turned it inte the towering city of 
Our imagination. 

Perhaps, I thought, the sites of the Odys- 
sey were equally modest spots that Homer 
had exaggerated for the purposes of a won- 
drous yarn. But there had been a real Troy, 
so why not a real Ulysses? Homer tells us 
that Uhysses led the Greek contingent that 
had come farthest, from the Ionian Islands 
on the western fringe of Greece. He devised 
the stratagem of the wooden horse that 
caused Troy's fall, and boasstfully called 
himself sacker of cities, His character was 
important to our quest. Renowned as ruth- 
less, resourceful, crafty, Ulysses was also 
cautious. He would seek gain, but with the 
least risk. Such a man does not take chances 
with the sea. 


Tim Severin has combinedscholarship with ex- 
ploration to shed new light on the voyages of St 
Brendan, Sindbad, Jason, and Ulytses. His find- 
ings and adventures have been reported in 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC articles. A resitient of 
lreland, be i-an honors graduate of Oxford and 
the author of nine books. Award-winning Kevin 
Fleming, an avid sailor, has photographed ex- 
tensively in the Mecliterrancan Sea. 


“Te's the logical route,” says Tim Severin, nearest Argo’s stern, of his interpretation 
of Ulysses" landfalls. He places most in Greece, believing that Ulysses was 
trying to retum home os soon as possible, “not traipsing off exploring.” As the 
levend spread westward with Greek colonists, Italy became identified as the acene 
of many of Ulysses’ adwentures, a tradition Severin contests 
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" HE WHOLE WORLD 
talhe of try stratagems, 
and my fame has 

reached the heavens,” 
boasted Ulysses, wha devised 
the Trojan horse te sneak 
Greeks into Troy, thus finally 
ending the decode-long constict 
chronicled. by Homer in the 
lind. The map frieze portrays 
scenes from the Odyssey, the 
story of Ulysses" ten-vear-long 
journey home.to Ithaca. His 12. 
STD squacdtroan first plundered “a 
renerous supply of wine in an 
attack on the Cicones of Temarus. 
Accursed winds” at Cape 
Mateu aebrae them “ocrass the 
hsh-infested seas” to the land of 
the Lotus eaters, whose 
“honeyed frit" coused men “to 
forget that they hod @ home to 
retiom to.” Escaping, they sailed 
i Crete, Severin heleves, where 
they encountered the Cyclops 
Potyphemus, He devoured 
several crewmen before Olveses 
blinded the giant's single eve 
and helped the men slip away 
The spellbinding goddess 
Circe transformed crewmen into 
ontmals, but Wiveses-fotled her 
magic and Ungered as her lover 
for a veor on her iskand—probably 
Paxos in Severin's theory. 
SEX nen WeFe Lost to the FOES 
of Sola as Ulysses" only 
surviving ship passed beneath 
er lotr te ovoid the adjacent 
whirlpool, Charybdis (inset), 
Poseidon, god of the sea, sent 
fierce storms to punish the hero 
for blinding Polyphemus, his 
son. Only Ulysses survived 
when #cus destroyed the ship 
after ite crewmen slaughtered 
the prized cattle of the surt goed, 
Hyperion. The kind “sea-foring 
Phoaeacians” ferried him home 
where, ind contest among 
sultors courting his we, 
Penclope, only the disguised 
Ulyvases could string his 
powerful bow, Slaying the 
dozens of competitors, he 
recioimed- Ais throne, 


ZU] 


“Look at the route Ulysses chose to go 
home," Lremarked to Theodor, our Buigari- 
an crew member, when he joined us on the 
first leg of our journey, “It’s entirely in-char- 
acter. Homer tells us that Ulysses chose a 
different homeward route from the rest of 
the Greek fleet. He took his 12-ship squad- 
ron northwest along the coast of Thrace, 
This was asafe course, insight of land all the 
way, antl just what a prudent captain did 
aboard a Bronze Age ship. Thisalso brought 
him conveniently to the land of the Cicones, 
allies of the Trojans. He could plunderthem 
on the way.” 

Theodor nodded. “That's where he 
picked up the powerful wine that was to 
save his life when he met the giant one-eyed 
Cyclops, isn't it?” He smiled. “Many tradi- 
tions link Thrace with Troy, Infact, myown 
surname, Trocy, suggests a Trojan origin.” 


AFTER ULYSSES pillaged Ismarus, 
the city of the Cicones, he urged his 
men to take to their heels with 
their loot. But they kept on 
drinking wine and butchering 
sheep and cattle. The Cicones counterat- 
tacked, killing-several men from each ship. 
Fortunately no such attack met us when 
Argo passed along the same Thracian coast, 
though we did get our share of the famous 
wine. Onthe Greek island of Thasos, towns- 
folk presented honey, flasks of black Thasos 
wine, and miniature bottles of ouzo, the 
anise-flavoared liqueur. 

*Afterthe heroic Jason, how does it feel to 
be following the wily Ulysses?” asked the 
mayor. “Let's hope you are shrewder than 
Ulysses—that it won't take you ten years’ 
voyaging to get home!” 

That is one of the popular misconceptions 
about the Odyssey. Homer says it took Ulys- 
se¢ ten years to get back to“sea-girt Ithaca." 
But when you take the actual sea time in the 
story, itbarely addsup toa single sailing sea- 
son. The rest of the Odyssey hespentashore, 
seven vears of it with a beautiful and amo- 
rous nymph named Calypso. 








Ulysses’ troubles began at Cape Malea, 
the southeastern prong of the Peloponnesus, 
which hangs down into the Sea of Crete like 
aroot of atooth, This.is the last point where 
we can positively trace him by Homer's 
place-names. “When you double [round] 
Malena, forget your home,” warns the Greek 
adage, aptly. 

“| should have reached my own land sate 
and sound,” Ulysses recounts, “had not the 
swell, the current, and the North Wind com- 
bined, as | was doubling Malea, to drive me 
off my course and send me drifting past 
Cythera.”* 

From Malea, gale winds drove Ulysses 
south. “For nine days I was chased by those 
accursed winds across the fish-infested seas. 
But on the tenth we made the country of the 
Lotus-taters, ..." 

Where was this? Most scholars place the 
Lotus-eaters on the coast of North Africa. 
But we have no precise landfall. We only 
know that the natives ate a “honeyed fruit” 
that caused men to forget their homelands, 
This narcotic plant has been variously iden- 
tified as hashish, jujube, the lotus lily, even 
the common date 

Nine days of drifting in a galley—if we 
accept the nine days—would raise the North 
African shore. This had been a controlled 
drift, not a helter-skelter rush before a gale, 
because the squadron had stayed together. 
At a drift speed of one and a half to two 
knots—Arge’s pace in similar conditions—a 
north wind would have brought them to the 
coast of Cyrenaica, today in Libya. 

Atthe Libyan People's Bureau in Athens] 
had sought visas for our international crew. 
But we received no reply from Col. Muam- 
mar Qaddafi's officials in Tripali. 

The absence of Libyan visas proved a 
blessing in disguise, for while Argo was off 
Crete, a premature mellem struck. A sea- 
sonal wind of the eastern Mediterranean, 
the meltemi blows fiercely from the north 
for days on end. This could have been the 


"Homer quotations are from the Penguin Classica 
edition of The Odvssey, translated by E. V. Rieu 


“Golden Mycenae,” in Homer's words, was probably the strongest of the petty 
kingdoms-that ruled Greece-in Ulysses’ day, about 1250 8.c. Hailed as the home of 
Agamemnon, who led the fight against the Trojans, this citadel yielded polit treasures 
in the 1870s soon after Troy was unearthed, lending credence to Homer's tales. 
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Far from planning to come 
here, we meant to sail 


straight home. 


Under the gaze of a Mycenaean notte 
nointed on the sail and the charm of a 
lucky eve on the bow, Argo cuts targugh 
rhe onion Sea, staying—os Bronze Age 
boats sought to do-—in sight of land. “It 
wis not unknown for ancient sailors to be 
own off course,” save Severin, “but they 
mere not lost or helpless, They could track 
their direction by winds, wave patterns, 


the sun. and stars.” Satling in 54-foot 


Arco, fe onda l2-ran opteriat Lord crew 


could mator when necessary, unlike 
Chaees’ nen. whe would “dish. in with 


their oars fo sowe their skiris 





wind that drove Ulysses off course, Argo 
tonk adaviongs battering, a5 Wind and waves 
inexorably drove us down on Crete's rocky, 
sparsely inhabited west coast. For the 
first time in all her voyaging I ordered 
the storm anchor readied. I could see no- 
where to shelter, only Sheer cliffs 
broken by an occasional shallow, un- 
protected inlet. Was that a wind shadow 
under one cliff? We headed for it “Let 
ro the anchor!’ 

Cormac. six feet four mches of Irish fish- 
erman, tossed it overboard like « toy. It 
plunged into foul ground, a mass of rocks 
and boulders, but held firm 

For seven days we clung on grimly in the 
same spot, taking turns going ashore to a vil- 
lage an hour's walk into the hills to pick up 
supplies, whilethe onboard watch lay on the 
oar benches with the wind shrieking unceas- 
ingly overhead. Ulysses’ men had once done 
the same. Their sails shredded, they rowed 
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foriand where “we lay for two days and two 
nights onend, with exhaustion and anxiety 
Enawing at our hearts.” 

Not the irrepressible Cormac. Derry, his 
compatriot, notormous lor his appetite, was 
bitten by a snake while hiking inland, but 
was unnurt. Next morning Cormac cheer- 
fully shook him awake, “Derry, I'm off for 
breakfast. Will vou come ashore for a bite?" 

Homer does not say that Ulysses was lost 
when ne got to the land of the Lotus-eaters. 
The sun by day, the stars by night, ancl the 
wave pattern would have told an expert- 
enced Bronze Ave mariner the general direc 
tign he hack been drifting. As soon as the 
Weather #ased, he could retrace his course 
back to Cape Malea and head homeward. In 
fact, later Greek ships used a well-defined 
return route from Cyrenaica. Thev followed 
the African coast eastwarel until it fell HEY 
on their right hand, then struck out north- 
warcl. This brought them by the shortest sea 
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crossing to Crete. And it was there, by my 
reckoning, that Ulysses and his squadron 
would have met their next adventure—the 
encounter with the Cyclops: 


E SCOURED  Crete's 
south coast, looking for the 
cave in which Ulysses met 
the one-eved giant. One clue 
} Suggested we were on the 
night track: the wild goats of Crete. Homer 
states that Ulysses’ squadron made a land 
fall on an offshore island swarming with 
woats: Never having seen humans before, 
they mace easy prey for the hungry sailors, 
who feasted on more than a hundred. Crete 
is sUill the home of the agrimi, the original 
wild goat of the Meciterranean, [ts massive 
curling horns and muscular body provideda 
favorite subject for Bronge Age painters, 
sculptors, and metalworkers 
Something else in Crete still survives from 












the Bronze Age—the Cyclops himself, or a 
legendary creature astonishingly like him. 
Mihalis Fasoulakis, schoolmaster at the 
village of Pitsidia, told me about the fria- 
males—ogres from Cretan folklore still 
feared by shepherds in the mountains. 

“Two local men,” Mihalis began, “were 
traveling to Iraklion, the capital of Crete. 
On the way the pair came to a village called 
Skylochori, where two fierce dogs guarded 
each house.” 

The men asked a woman for shelter. She 
would fetch her husband, she said, and left 
them with herson. As they waited, one of the 
travelers touched the boy’s head. To his hor- 
ror he noticed the boy had a third eye in the 
back of it—the mark of the triamates! 

“The boy,” Mihalis continued, “let on 
that his mother had gone to fetch other tria- 
mates to slaughter and eat the travelers. In- 
stead, the men killed the boy and escaped by 
feeding pieces of his body to the guard dogs. 
Then they raised a posse and returned toslay 
the monstrous inhabitants of Skylochori. 

"The place was on the road between 
Dafnes ancl Iraklion,” Mihalis assured me. 


“Near here, at Drakotes—the place of the 


monster’—vyou will find a line of caves in the 
clifftop where Ulysses met the Cyclops.” 


HE TALE of Ulysses and the 

Cyclopes is familiar to every 

schoolchild, vet it never grows 

old, Homer describes the one- 

eyed giants as “fierce, uncivi- 
lized people” who dwell “in hollow caverns 
in the mountain heights.” 

Ulysses climbed up ta the cave of Poly- 
phemus, one ofthe Cyclopes, and found him 
absent. In the cave were baskets of cheese, 
pails of whey, and folds full of kids and 
lambs. His shipmates were ¢ager to steal the 
cheese and drive the flocks to the ship. But 
Ulysses was curious to meet their owner. 

He got more than he bargained for. When 
the giant returned, he sealed the mouth of 
the cave with an enormous boulder, 
grabbed two of the sailors, dashed out their 
brains on the floor ‘as though they had been 
puppies," and ate them raw. Then he settled 
down to sleep, 

Next day was no better. Polyphemus kept 
the intruders trapped behind the boulder 
while he went out to tend his flocks, On his 
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return he killed and ate two more of the men. 

By now the wily Ulysses had worked out 
anescape plan. Hemade Polyphemus drunk 
with the potent wine from Thrace, and 
when Polyphemus fell into a drunken sleep, 
Ulysses and his men heated a great stake in 
the fire and thrust it into the giant’s eve, 
blinding him. 

Next morming, when Polyphemus rolled 
back the boulder to let his flocks out to pas- 
ture, the sailors escaped by clinging under 
the bellies of the animals, Ulysses hanging 
on to 4 great ram, 

Butas his ship rowed away, Ulysses rash- 
ly shouted taunts at Polyphemus, and the 
enraged blind giant hurled jagged boulders 
that only just missed the ship. 

In dozens of places in the Aegean, even in 
the Black Sea, fishermen have confidently 
pointed out to me, “These are the stones the 
Cyclops threw.” At Drakotes too: Offshare 
rocks seemingly broken off the cliff were 
claimed to be Polyphemus’s missiles. 

Homer certainly knew of the area, for he 
mentions bath Phaistos and the nearby cliffs 
elsewhere in the Odyssey, Had he picked up 
the Cretan folktale of man-eating triamates 
and worked them into his tale? 

Kastis Paterakis, a former partisan, 
showed me another candidate for the giant's 
cave. He came to meet us at Sougia on the 
south coast of Crete, just as he and his 
comrades-in-arms used to meet Allied 
agents landing from submarines to wage 
guerrilla war against the German occupa- 
tion, Kostis and his brothers had hidden the 
agents and their weaponsin acavern known 
asthe Cave of the Cyclops (page 210), Today 
Kostis looks more like a benign bank man- 
ager than acrack shot, But he strode up the 
arikle-turning rock faces like a man half his 
ape as he brought me to the grassy ledge out- 
side the great cavern. “Before the war,” he 
told me, “we would gather a thousand sheep 
in this single cave:" 

The resemblance to Homer's cave was 
uncanny. A great boulder nearly blocked the 
entrance. The vaulted roof high overhead 
was streaked with the smoke from countless 
shepherds’ fires. Fresh water dripped from 
it into.a basin hollowed from a log, and there 
waseven acorral builtof rough stones where 
sheep were caught and milked as Homer 
had described, Indeed, no carpentry squad 
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preparing a set for a film on Ulysses could 


have done such a good job. And here's the 


question—which came first? The story o1 
thi 1 fu ye val Was it i alle the i ii rc i| r| es i ¥ 
clops because it looked like Homer's cave? 


ha her aims ire He siory f 


He -ESLANTD 


ci Leqsl js. ihe 


| iVWS5SP5 next 

landiail, “Allround thisisle 
there runs an unbroken 
lol bronze, and below it 
the clits rise sheer from the 
ei, Telates Homer. Ulvs- 
+) ch ca] ; SQUuUaACron saved 


rmonth, hosted by Aeolus 


daughters. who feasted on 
mast meat and lived tn 
troubled by neihbors. Urn 
Lhe Mp Cet 6 ETT 6 OPOUTLe 
from Worth Africa vin 
(rete, one spot that match 
e4 this description is the alc 
pirate strongenoid of (sra- 
bousa off the northwest 
corner of Crete 

Grab Be | lon ns Shee 
from (he sea, just isthe Od 
wiey descnbes it [ asker 
Will Stoney. the es pe cition 
ITLISt, lo Sketch the islanec 
stromehold. “The rock face 
looks almost man-madck 
he commented, “The strata 
incl the Vertical cracks are 
2 repfular they look like 
the work of rant SonemaA 
sons. And | suppose it's the 
gualitvy of westering light 


trom the seething sun across 
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0ODen Sa WAAL Lurhs the rock 


that remarkable rich red 


“2 will stand at your side,” promised the poddess 


WOW T) the ve ry olor of Homer's bronz 


, Linen, whe helped the “wise but wnlucl 
‘ Lior finaliy make hots worry home. A mona 
[In terrain, position, and color Grabous in 
E “ J ri La 1 | if! | i i Fil “id Fog 1 a 
fits Acoluss island. Hut the real surprise 
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Toe! if Lara n Tae CF rif pl 2 au " i C 
ame later, when IT checked the island's he the Amostie Paul: "Forgsmiuch then as we are 
tory. As ruler of the winds, Aeolus bottled the offspring of God, we aught not to think that 
A the gales in a leather bag, which he gave the Godhead ts like unto gold, or-siiwer 
lo Ulysses. He then summoned a gent fone, eraven by wre and man's devies 
ff I hadi A Pita i yas iT 


wind to blow him on his way, Homer makes 
much of this bag, fashioned “from the flayed 
skin of a full-grown ox” and secured tightls 
“with a burnished silver wire 50 a5 to pre- 
vent the slightest leakage 


t T a 
Fratasthenes, a third-century B.C. Greek 


re raph r, convinced that the Oddyvare 
Was imaginary, scoffed, “You will find the 
ccene of the wanderings of Odysseus when 
wou fine the cobbler who sewed up the har 
of the winds.” | discovered that classical 
Greeks knew the island of Grabwusa as 
Korykos. In ancient Greek Korvykos mean: 
“leather bag,” Aree had found Eratosthenes 
An answer, We hadn't discovered.a obbher ; 
hut we hac located the leather bag. 


OW WE SOUGHT the cove of 

the Laestryeonians. Here 1101 

vsses’ ships sitiled into a har 
| 


rn t 
: Fe i i 
bor closed in on all sides by an 


unbroken Ting of precipitous 





CHITS, W ith two bold hea lancls Pacing each 
other at the mouth so a5 to leave only a nat 
row channel in between.’ 

li) was acdeath trap Locals lining the cli 
tops tosser| down rocks thal smashed the 
thin-skinned galleys. And “the groans of cly- 
ing men could be heard above the splinter 
ing of timbers.’ 
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Cinivy Ulvsses vessel esc ped r 


rudenth 
he had moored his vessel to the Dev outside 
the harbor. “Idrew mv sw ord trom my hip 
slashed through the haweéer of my vessel, 
and yelled to the crew to dash in with thei 
mrs i they wishecl to save their skins With 
the fear of death upon them they struck the 
water like one man, and with a sich of reliet 
we shot out to sea and left those frowning 
elites behind vis, arity wwocesfte Bout that was 
the end of all the rest.” 

The massacre cove, lL felt. should he un 
mistakable. lt would be surreumnitedd by high 


a i r | it ] - = 
cliffs. large enouch to fit 11 gallevs “close to 


pether,” yet so small that boulders could bi 
tossed down it, almost like a well shaft. In 20 
vearsof sailing I hac never seen sucha place 
We took Areo north from ti ihoussa, tra 
ing the route Ulysses would logically follov 
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Chis place gives me the shivers,” mut 
tered Derry as we squeezed Arvo throug] 
Mezanos narrow entrance. [wo headlands 
enclosed a circular pool just big enough to 
have hei Ulvsses galleys, Here was a freak 

nature. (Chifs rising a hundred feet 
loomed over us menacinely. It was like sit 
Line stele 4 | ifte 

“Ubveses’ shins never had w chance,” Rick 
commented. “Iwo men with spears could 
close the entrance, and the other tribesmen 
ould drop rocks straight down from thi 
cliffs. It was sheer butchery | found thy 
airless cove spooky in the extreme—sultry, 
F laustroy hobic, and dead, cle spite the hand 
ful of fishing boats moored here, Even Cor- 
mac Was affected. “Let's find a taverna and 
pet some cold beer. This place needs cheer 
Ingup, he announced 
Phree hours later [ found him with ship- 
mates th the taverna. “The people around 
here are still pirates Lofmat growled 
“You shoulcd see what they charge for beer- 
not even cold at that. Worse vel, we've 


drunk up their entire stock.’ 


& TRAVELLED OWN in 


utter deiection,” savs Ules 





se5 alter the massacre by the 
Lacstrigontans, until his 

' falley came to the island of 
Lcaea, home of the sorceress Circe. Home 
2s, and indeed ob- 
scures its position. “East ancl West mean 


does not say how far it wi 


nothing to. us here,” Ulysses tole his men a! 
ler they landed. “Where the Sun is rising 
irom when he comes to light the world, and 
where he is sinking, we do not know.” Here 
lived the bewitching Circe in-a forest glade 
where the wild animals came to fawnon her 
she cast a spellon Ulysses’ first exploring 
party and turned the sailors into swine 
(hen she herself fell victim to Ulysses, who 


evaded her mari and threatenec) her life 








She restored his men to human form, and for 


a 


a whole vear the crew icdlled on Aeaea while 


Circe became Ulysses’ lover 


The best clue to Ae@aea’s location come 


ra 


‘The boisterous energies of all the Winds’ when Circe sends Ulyssesand his men to vis- 


Were Cropped in a lectier bog and wiven to it the Halls of Hacles to seek aclvice of the 


Lilysses fy Aeolus, warden of the goles Theban seer ‘Teiresias, One day's sail brings 
Tie description of his home fits tiny them to the mouth of the River Acheron. 
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All day long... the courtyard 
echoes to the sounds of 


banquet ing within, 


As Aeolus feted Ulysses, 40 Severin anil 

crew feasted with Cretans who gather wild 

goats and sheep on Grrabousa (below) 
Only Ulysses’ ship later survived the 


Loestrygonians, who crushed his squadron 
by hurling boulders from surrounding cliffs 
The anchorage at Mezapos.on the Greek 
mainland (left) matches Homer's portrayal. 





River of Flaming Fire, and ‘Cocytus, the 
River of Lamentation. Heré, at the foot of a 
preat rock, Ulysses makes sacrifices and 
consults the spirit of Teiresias 

Of all the locations in his wanderines, the 
Halls of Hades are least indoubt. The Greek 
writer Pausanias-noted in the second centu- 
ry A.D. that the place Homer had in mind 
was hear Parga on the Greek mainland. It 
was the Necromanteion, or Oracle of the 
Dead. Three miles inland the River Acher- 
on—which still bears the same name—was 
joined by two streams around the base of a 
rocky outcrop. One of the two streams, the 
CLocytus, is now called the Vouvos. The oth- 
er, until being diverted for agricultural pur- 
poses, was described by ljocal people as 
phosphorescent, “rumbling and echoing"— 
clearly the River of Flaming Fire. Here ar- 
chacologists have recovered the remains of 
a Mycenaean burial inside what was later a 
renowned oracular shrine to the dead 

lf the Halls of Hoctes were at the Necro 
manteion, then Circe's home is likely to have 
been onthe island of Paxos, an easy day's sail 
away. Pawos is still aseductive island, small, 
green, and intimate, The single permanent 
spring of drinking water on the island is at 
Ipapandi at the head of a mossy glen over- 
hung with ferns and trees, This, if any- 
where, is the spot where legend would locate 
a fairy figure like Circe 








HEN ULYSSES finally 
left Circe’s island, she di- 
rected him how to get home 
to ithaca, First he was to sail 
: to the place where the Sirens 
lured men to their deaths by the beauty of 
their song. If he plugged his crew's ears with 
Wax anrl they lashed him to the mast so that 
he could notleap overboard, he could ravish 
his senses with the Sirens’ singing as his men 
rowed past. Then he hadi to choose one of 
two routes: Either he went past the Clashing 
Rocks, where the sea heaped dangerous 
swells, or he could risk the narrow passage 
between the monster Scylla and the whirl 

pod (Charybaiis, 

Classical geographers located Scylla and 
Charybdis in the Strait of Messina, between 
lialy and Sicily, But this is 250 miles 
a colossal distance for a Bronze Age galley 

away from the Oracle of the Dead in 
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But before | can send you home you have to make a journey 
of a very different kind, and find your way to the Halls of Hades. 


Greeee, where archaeological evidence is so 
strong. Besides, Homer's Charybdis is small 
enough to have a fig tree hanging over it, 
while the Strait of Messina is more than two 
miles wide, Significantly, another Scyllalies 
just 24 miles south of the River Acheron on 
the coasting route to Ithaca. 

Sailing to investigate this Cape Scylla, we 
stumbled across another coincidence that 
helped make sense of the legend. At Argo’s 
helm as we passed along the west coast of the 
island of Levkas, I glanced to my left when 
we drew level with the islet of Sesoula. My 
eve caught a column of light shining through 
a preat hole in the tall gray rock. 

Rick took the rubber dinghy to investi- 
gate. “It's notacave,” he returned to report, 
“but a huge crack about nine feet wide. The 
flat sides go down os far as I could see, at 
least a hundred feet underwater.” 

The Clashing Rocks, another sea myth of 
antiquity! These two masses of rock threat- 
ened to crush any ship that tried to pass be- 
tween them. Jason is said to have threaded 
them on his way to fetch the Golden Fleece. 
But Homer has Jason sailing between them 
on the homeward leg, which calls for the 1m- 
possible feat of sailing from the Black Sea up 
the Danube and out into the Adriatic. ‘Yet 
here by a quirk of nature was the Irving im- 
age of the Clashing Rocks in the lonian Sea! 

T took another look at the chart. ‘Two tan- 
talizing pieces of the jigsaw puzzle were at 
hand—Cape Seylla and a candidate for the 
Clashing Rocks. Suddenly the whole picture 
fell in place: Circe's instructions to Ulysses 
for getting home to Ithaca were in fact the 
sailing directions for going past Levkas. Ei- 
ther you must go by the open sea, then pass 
Sesoula Rock, which looked like the Clash- 
ing Rocks, or you must take the tortuous 


inner channel between Levkas and the 
mainland, and pass Cape Scvila. 


O WHERE was the place of the Si- 
rens? According to Homer, It was 
a seaside “meadow piled high with 
the mouldering skeletons of men.” 

Here, Circe said, Ulysses had to 
change course, On the north point of Lev- 
kas, Where asatlor had to choose the inner or 
seaward passage, stands Gyrapetra, mean- 
ing the “rock of turning.” Our chart marked 
three tumuli—ancient burial mounds. 
What better place for mouldering skeletons? 

Windsurfers now skim past the sands of 
Gyrapetra, riding the afternoon breeze that 
sends rollers bursting onto Plaka Spit, a 
ruler-straight dike of conglomerate two 
miles beyond Gyrapetra. To enter the inner 
channel between Levkas and the mainiand, 
you must round the spit or cut through a 
foaming gap in it. 

“We had no sooner put this island [of the 
Sirens) behind us than | saw a cloud of 
smoke ahead and a raging surf,” Ubysses 
recounts, “the roar of which I could already 
hear. My men were so terrified that the oars 
all dropped from their grasp. , 

1 couldn't resist the challenge. Kevin 
Fleming, our photographer, went ahead 
with the dinghy to take up position, stand- 
ing waist deep on the rocks amid the break- 
ers. Laimed just inside the telltale foam, and 
Areo hurtled toward the spit. Two fisher- 
men inaskiff gaped in awe as the galley shot 
past. Then I saw their net—directly in our 
path, Ifthe net fouled the steering oars, Argo 
would crash inte the reef. 

Too late to stop. Argo was going flat out. 
There was just room to squeak through, if 
Argo could be made to swerve. I wrenched 





Venturing to the mouth of the underworld, Ulysses made sacrifices as instructed 
by Circe. The Odyssey locates Hades at a junction of strearnts along the Acheron 
River, On that river in western Greece an 18th-century church—here lit by flares— 
lies atop a Mycenaean burial and a later Oracle of the Dead. This archaeological 
evidence helped Severin plot Ulysses’ voyage: Circe’s island of Paxos lies a day's sail 
to the west and Levis, site of Scylla and Charybdis, to the south. 
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My men were flung overboard 
and tossed round the black hull 


like sea-guuls on the waves. 
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“With a blinding bolt out on the win slaughtered animals for food and paid with 


lark sea,” Aeus struck down Ulysses their lives. The island's name? Thrinacie 

ship to punish the crew for roasting thi (erassimos Robotis, a Levkas fisherman 
inging to the ree for 55 years, immediately knew the tsland of 
Ulysses drifted to the tate of Orveia, the “Three Points.” “It's Mecanisi. As vou 


where for seven vears be bteed captive 
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the Odyssey, a reminder that Home! wind and lightning bolt that smashed Ulys- 
panded upon stories that had been ses’ vessel. He alone survived, clinging to 
recited for generations the keel, The south wind swept him back to 


Charybedis, The whirlpool! sucked down the 
keel, but Ulysses saved himself by clinging 
to the overhanging fig tree until the vortex 


ma edit back. Then he was borne away lor 


a | Narroneal (ry rer rin Livchies foe 


ning days, driiting to UOgypia, the magical 
isle of the nymph Calypso 

For seven vears the goddess 
with loving care in her vaulted cave. 
she let the homesick Ulysses build a small 
boat and aca ONCe again, ur- 
ing him to keep the polestar on his left hand 

The island of Gozo, near Malta, has often 
been identified as the abode of Cal ypso, and 


tended him 
Finally 





conforms with the sailing directions thal 
Ulysses gives. But there are so few peo 


graphic clues that perhaps with Calypso we 
really doenter the realm of goddesses, Soitts 


my supposition that Ogyeia may have been 
pure fairyland 

Not that Ulysses’ troubles were ended 
His implacable enemy, the sea god Pose 
don, sank his makeshift boat, and Ulysses 
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Was c stup int the domain of the “sea-faring 
Ftsesc ans.” ‘here the king's daughter, 
a, rescuect him 

Fradition ally Corfu has been rasane fs 
WOuUgen AS 
vet there are no Mycenaean finds on the 
island to support this theory, 
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HE LAYOUT of Ulysses’ kine- 
dom still purzvles scholars, Sev- 
eral locales do fit episodes of 
his homecoming—the sheltered 
bay where a Phaeacian ship de- 
posited Liivsses, the cave where he hid the 
treasure they gave him, the place where he 
met his loyal swineherd Eumaeus and plot- 
ted the overthrow of the suitors who had im- 
portuned his wife, Penelope, during the long 
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For in my day 1 have had many 
bitter and shattering experiences 
In war and on the stormy seas. 
So let this new disaster come. 


It only makes one more, 
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the distinction of being Ulysses’ mansion, 
irom poor 
ly counsels the modern Greek poet Ca- 
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Fear not monsters nor implacable gods un 
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's yorage Tevedied a rational route 


iro! 
behind the “great wanderings”"—Ulysses 
travels from Cape Malea to Ithaca. The 
reography of Homers Odyssey was based 
on an early Greek belief that the western 
edge of their lands marked the limit of the 
real world. Bevond it ran Ocean, the all 
encircling fiver, on whose banks dwelt 
demigods and monsters 

How, then, did such sites as the Harbor of 
the Laestrygonians, the Cave if the Cy 
clons, Scylla, and Charybdis, toname onlya 


few. come to be transferred to the coasts al 


Sicily and Italy by classical writers? The an 
swer to that question lies in Greece's over- 
Seas EXPANSION 

Diring the #ighth century B.C., tar 
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colonization. Chey took their legends with 


them and applied them to the places thev 
found, because in their tradition Ulysse 
was the preatest traveler of all and must 
nave gone before them. But 500 vears earli- 
er in the time of the Troian War, the re: lity 
would have been different. A late Bronze 
Lge ship commanded by a careful captai 
returning from Trov would certainly try to 





By following that logical route, Arga’s 
L i A . , 
rew Dad shared good times and dangers 


humor and new perceptions, and we had 
found site after site whose appearance and 
folklore, [ believe, may well have provided 
ihe sources for Homer's inspiration, Arge's 
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Argentina $ NEW 


IN WESTERN TINA, mot far 
from thi “old | rovincial capital of San 
Jus L, d wistted ay rine Ota jandsome 
young mather who died of grief and 
madness during some forgottes 


1 ‘ . | ; 1. 
| i Cot) Sats 5 ha vy CRUE Ch 1! ] ith 


li | irch o ry isi ied 
Lisl 1. Rescuers Wi vith & | - 
Lil I cK El Liti f 
This rh 1 nchols Chie el it hae rate 1 th 
Difunta Corréa-—literally, “the dead | 
trea"—an unofficial patron saini of new 
beginnings for thousands of pilprims who 


WISiIL her shrine €a iver during Holy Week 
Some come deep in mourning, but other 
Dring: offerings of W “Hiding dresses, boxing 
eloaves. musical instruments, and similar 
cheerful evidence of pravers answered andl 


ambitions frail ey 


reminded me of another voung Argentine 
Woman WV at ha ri cli TA More laliely af mean 
ness not herown. She was a pretty /4-year- 
ld named Ménica Mignone. Pd seen her 
maéall DIGCK-nd-Wiite Dorlrait oF 
bel ones Pe of 8 bwends ‘re 5 Par Le rl Het 
father. human rrehts leader Eomiho Mi 
mone, had told me of the nicht of May 14, 
OT6, when heavily armerd mén stormed i 
toarrest her for questioning about her aciiv- 
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Protest erupted outside a Courthouse in 
Buenos Aires last December as radio reported 
the light punishment given convicted members 
of the military junta that murdered thousands 
of civilians from 1976 to 1982. 4 grieving 
mother bears a picture of a lost son, one of 
the “disappeared” still haunting a nation 
striving to replace tyranny with democracy. 
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REATEST TRAGEDY of our 
history, and the most 
savage.” So wrote a 
povernment COMMISSION 
of Argentina's “dirty war,” the 
military's campaign against 
terrorists and dissidents that 
left 6,960 unaccounted for 
and presumed dead. 

isabel F. B. de Ghezan 





(above left) told the commission 


of her 1978 kidnapping by 


amy officers who held a gun to 


7, 


the head of her infant son, 
forcing her to set a trap for 
her husband. The couple were 
held tor six months at Olimpo 
Prison, one of 340 clandestine 
detention centers, bul were 
never told why. Some victims 
met their deaths in this police 
morgue in Buenos Aires (left), 
It took defeat by Britain in 
the 1982 war over the Islas 
Malvinas (Falkland Islands) to 
loosen the junta’s grip. A 1985 





court-martial for malfeasance 

in waging the war brought 

prison sentences for former 
President Leopoldo Galtier 
‘above, third from right), 

Brig. Gen. Basilio Lami Doza, 

to his left, and Adm. Jorge Anaya, 
on his rent. 

The three were earlier cleared 
of all charges in the dirty war, 
for which five persons were 
punished. Charges are still pending 
against more than 600 others. 
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FRESH START under a new 
democracy led by civilian 
President Raul Alfonsin (below) 
brought ecstatic hope. On 
March 23, 1984. a crowd of 70,000 
filled the Plaza de Mayo (right) 
to hear Alfonsin, a moderate, 


sneak from the balcony of Casa 
Rosada, the presidential palace, 
on the hundredth day of his 
administration 

Here crowds once cheered the 
late Juan Peron, the charismatic 
president whose appeal tapped a 
volatile undercurrent that still must 
be reckoned with. Other problems 
facing the new government include 
an economy saddled by a Staggering 
national debt, restive labor unions, 
and demands for harsher punishment 
of the ousted leaders 
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(Continued from page 226) of an estimat- 
ed 10,000 Desaparecidos—“disappeared 
ones"—who were kidnapped, tortured, and 
secretly killed by military and police terror 
squads in a “dirty war” against suspected 
subversives between 1975 and 1982. 
Twoformer rulers, Gen. Jorge Videla and 
Adm. Emilio Massera, had been jailed for 
life for ordering this hideous inquisition 
More than 600 lower ranking officers faced 
courts-martial or civil suits on charges that 
read like a gazetteer of psychotic behavior 
But I had met survivors too, young men 
and women whom I had come to think of 
as ios aparecidas—“the appeared ones.” 
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Ten of a kind became one in a bid for 
monetary stability. Distribution of the 
new austrol! nate, equal to ten million ofd 
pesos, accompanied wage-~and-price 
freezes ond government spending cuts, 
oil designed to curb inflation. 


Betraved by malign messiahs of the left 
and right, they asked simply to be allowed 
to work, and their ideology seemed best 
summed up in aslogan I had seenonawallin 
the province of Tucuman, where the dirty 
war began. 

“No Mas Fanaticos!” it said, “No More 
Fanatics!” 

| offered it a5.a prayer at the shrine of the 
saint, in memory of the lost ones and in hope 
for democracy's new beginnings in this vast 
and fruitful land. 

Argentines: tell many wry jokes about 
their beginnings, ancl perhaps the oldest 
one is thrs: 
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Mexicans descended from the Astecs, 
Peruvians descended from the incas 
But we descended from boats. 


About 95 percent of the nation’s 30 million 
people descend from Spanish, Italian, and 
other European stock. In 170 years:of in- 
dependence they have turned a million 
magnificent square miles of grasslands, 
mountains, deserts, and tropical forests 
into one of the world’s richest agricultural 
nations. Their capital, Buenos Aires, shines 
by the Rio de la Plata, and I was fortunate 
enough to see itin December, when graceful 
jacaranda and ipa trees spangled its boule- 
vards with blossoms of lavender and gold. 


HE CITY'S European heart beats most 
strongly on’ Calle Florida, a stroller's 
paradise of comfortable old buildings, 
cafés, and stylish shops. Now it glit- 
tered with (Christmas decorations fash- 
ioned like giant credit cards, which reflected 
in windows filled with impdrted luxury 
goods, Street musicians set their rhythms to 
the gait of women shoppers wearing fash- 
ionable costumes that looked like brightly 
colored second skins. 

At one end of Florida Street, enormous 
trees shade the plaza honoring Gen. Jose de 
San Martin, hero of Argentina's war of in- 
dependence. Near the other end, the pink 
presidential palace called Casa Rosada 
overlooks the Plaza de Mayo. Exultant 
crowds of “shirtless ones” gathered herein 
1946 to bail the fascist-stvle revolution of 
Juan and Evita Perén. Nine years later 
hundreds of them died when planes of the 
Argentine Navy bombed the plaza to help 
drive Perdn from office. That ignited a cycle 
of chaos and violence that seemed to end 
only in 1982, when furious mobs howled for 
the heads of Gen. Leopoldo Galtieri and oth- 
er military leaders whose humiliating defeat 
in the Malvinas war had wasted more than a 
thousand Argentine hives. 

The current tenant of Casa Rosada was a 
doctor of law named Rad] Alfonsin, elected 
to replace the disgraced military junta in 
October 1983. Among the many problems 
he had inherited from the epoch of chaos.and 
military misrule was aseemingly impossible 
fact: Argentina was bankrupt 
How had it happened? Over the previous 
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Spanish and Ttolian immigrants 
establiched the strong European 
favor of this land of stark diversity, 
the world's eighth largest country in 
: area. The swampy Gran 
(Chaco of the north gives 
Way to the grassy 
) Pampas sprawling 
westward from 
Buenos Aires and 
| to the windswept 
Patagonian desert 
Argentina's share of the 
Andes includes 


Argentina, Chie, and some 30 peaks higher than 


ire Lined Amgdon Maye ! 
crnnapoiTg Clam to 20,000 feet ; 
parts of Amanctice The dominance of Buenos Aires, 


home to one in three Argentines, has 
renewed a drive, supported by the 
government, to move the capital 


w7S 4 lo the Patigonian city of Viedma. 
* (” Stantey 
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a | Hohl ntl ° | py ney redn (1,008,302 sq mi), POrU- 
0 200 dine EE Se LATION: 30,7 million. 
, aif ett ates Gense | MAJOR CITES: Buenos 
Pe " Aires, 10.7 million (metropolitan area}, 
FORGE: Beret Scere Lakes : Cordoba, 082,000; Kosano, 954,600. 
Cerne tai SARA RAMEY WHEE Se oe ok ) ECONOMY: Crain, fivestork. foot pro- 
ee py al alata cessing, motor vehicles, petroleum. 
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billion dollars of this plata diwici sweel 
money,” to build South America’s most 
powerful military force. Many loans were 
diverted from their stated goals. TI 
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state-owned corporations | 
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eociety. In Argentina five million peopte inve 
at the top level. Either they are wealthy 
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ROGER TINA. has 
land to mouth. Agricultural exports 
¢@éarn BO percent of the country's fo 
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AT OUSeeds and exported an all-time record 
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to the Soviet Umion, which became Arzen- 


tina s biggest grain buver after an embargo 
“= 5 id P — ie 2 "| zs eee, at 
nl. S. sues imposed by President Jimmy 


Larter in los 
‘Our crop viele] per acre has been hig! 
bene LS ir climats double 
cl by Jorge HM. Cazenave, 
Who operates @ private 
ing hirm in Buenos Aires 
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‘Lo mcrease production by 40 percent, to 
60 million tons of grain, we need to investal 
east two billion dollars in private farms and 
about three billion dollars for rail and road 
transportation. Storage is critical as well 
We CAnnOL Store yen one Years crop 

“The question is whether we should make 
this ins traditional aericulture 
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food. Production costs no longer matter 
lhe European Economic Community gives 
massive subsidies to farmers and exports 


wheat and beef more cheaply than we can 
“Lbeheve we could turnourclimate into a 
Our Summer 1s winter in thi 
rth. We have grapes in January, also mel 
ins and cherries and Dra hes ASparag = 15 


very valuable 





nront Eat Lot 


Hut it must be 
onsumers Within four days after picking 
~ Lhese crops have never been full, devel 


ped because of the instability of our econo 
Wild inflation, and exchange rate 
Hluctywations. But Lhope that we will develop 


farmers can no 
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nostaleia.™ 
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Fuego, Antarctica, and thi 


‘South Atlantic. Within it Ar 
the British-held Islas Malwi 
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Barbed pen of ecttor and 
lrufrds Casciol (below) oe 
atirical maracine Hut 
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Women in winter linen 


Opulence sets the stage for beth 
im Aienes-2 ofecd factories, workers 
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satel Nona daa a ai al Phese industries are all state supported, 
to attract immigrants 

Arturo Estahillo, then mayor of 
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“We have been living on artificial incen- 
tives,” he told me, “To plana real economy 


We Must pain some control of our resource. 


for instance, the government allows thi 
entire membership of the United] Nations to 
fish off our coasts but has made no invest- 
mentin our own fishing industry. 

“Tourism is a natural industry for us. But 
we need money for roads, hotels, and other 
facilities. With our huge sheep production, 
it would-seem logical to start a woolen cloth 
industry here, but at present the govern 
ment allows tax-free imports of nylon and 





ravon textiles, and we sell our wool overseas 
ona dectining market." 

Much of the 
ihe huge Cerro Redonelo oil fleld, which un- 
derlies both sides of the border with Chile 
Production on the Argentine side is falline 


island's budget comes from 


rapidly, partly because much of the natural 
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fas produced with the oil is burned, while 
Chilean operators reinject it into the oil 
bearing formations to maintain the pressure 
that causes oil to rise in the wells 

‘We burn 56 million cubic feet of was a 
dav, worth about 50 million dollars a vear if 
we could sell it, or turn it into methanol and 
urea,” Sefior Gardfalo told me. “Itisia very 
expensive Way to justify the famous name of 
this istand—the Land of Fire." 


HE FIERCER fires of nuclear enerps 
have warmed Argentina's lea 
the 1960s, when they began a five- 
billion-dollar program to 
nuclear power With 

mepowalt capacity. Iwo have been com: 
In November 1983, shorth 
the junta left office, itconfirmed what many 


nuclear experts had suspected: Argentina 
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Cat's cradle of twry-rigged wiring in the 
Buenos Aires financial district (above 
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A place in the sun is still a scarce commodity at Mar del Plate beach during 


March, the waning dave of the austral summer. In the high season of January and 
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Crowis oF frre than 2) ON? are conrunoan at this Atlantic coast resori 


260 miles south of Buenos Aires. The cavernous casinos in the hotels that tine the 


beach welcome the money of Argentina's sizable middle closs. 


nal sey retiy ley chopeq Ls OWT 
enrich Uranium. 
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giving the generals the op- 
tion of developing nuclear explosives 

Much of the homegrown brainpower 
came from the Bariloche Atomic Research 
Center and the Balseiro Institute, smelt the 
magnificent alpine scenery of the Andes 

Bariloche could be a Swiss tourist town, 
complete wit 
arrived #5 icy Andean wings whipped up 


waves and surf on 45-mile-long Lake Na 





ichaletsand chocolate shops. I 


huel Huapi, and clouds of sea gulls mace tt 
seem that lhad discovered a fabulous west 
coast for Argentina 

Calmer waters cool the 500-kilowatt re- 
search reactor, designed and built at Bari- 
lache in 1982 with no assistance {from out- 
side experts 

‘This is not a program for Argentina 
alone,” said the director, Dr. Edgardo Bt 
STI Til We have exported FL similar reactor 





to Peru and have been negotiating others lor 
Colombia and Uruguay. In addition, about 
Lt) percent of the institute's students come 
from other Latin American countries. 

‘We do world-class work here in <olid 
state and low-temperature physics, electron 


spin fesonance, metal physics, atom 
collisions. We publish about 60 papers a year 
In international journals.” 

[saw some of that brilliance pouring from 
a young student-as he reported to his class 
mates the mysterious movements of clec- 
trons. It wasnotadry recital, butadelignted 
sharing of a search 

Afterward he ate to me with equal EnET- 
ey: “T want to talk politics!” 

But be told me of six 18-vear-old class 
miutes in another PHOVINCEe who were killed 
during the military regime. “They were like 

said. “They bebeved m Hberal 
They were against But 





me. hie 
ral ses Violence 
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they were taken for questioning and never 
seen again, 1 was questioned once just for 
writing @ letter criticizing school fees. The 
militares let me go. But they told me, 
‘Everyone who thinks is a guerrilla!’ 

“These men banned the teaching of liberal 
philosophy, psychology, and sociology. You 
know, our research reactor was opened in 
1982—the same vear we were forbidden to 
read George Orwell's 1084." 

The mountain scenery of Bariloche is 
magnificent, but the Andes rise to their most 
awesome splendor farther north, in the 
provinces of Mendoza und San Juan, Men- 
doza gets most of the publicity, possessing 
both the continent's highest peak, 22,834- 
foot-high Mount Aconcagua, and a reputa- 
tion for growing Argentina’s finest wines; 

San Juan has its own measure for high 
standards in a native son named Domingo 
Sarmiento, whoserved as Argentina's presi- 
dent from 1868 ta 1874. He imported 64 
American schoolteachers to help him found 
the nation's public-school system, and he 
had a-special goal in mind. 

“If... patriots, instead of making revo- 
lutions, would begin by founding common 
schools, in imitation of the United States, as 
the cement of the future Constitutions," he 
wrote, they “will make useless the ancient 
aristocracies and the modern repressive 
governments, .. ." 


RGENTINA WAS PIONEERED 
from the west, when Spanish conquis- 
tadores trudged down from Cuzco, 
Peru, in the 16th century. The north- 
western city of Tucuman was found- 

edin 1565, when Buenos Aires was little but 
a mudbank. Savage battles of the revolu- 
tionary war raged there in 1812, andon July 
9, 1816, the nation’s founding fathers gath- 
ered in the city to sign their declaration of 
independence. 

Today a tattered draft of that historic doc- 
ument hangs in the reconstructed colonial 
house where it was written, Behind this sim- 
ple display, doors open to a tree-shaded 
Spanish patio glad with birds, and Isat there 
peacefully to consider Tucuman's delights, 
It is the largest lemon-growing région in 
south America, and one of the nation’s larz- 
est sugar producers as well. It pleased me to 
think the conquistadores had discovered a 


Arcenina s New Beginning 


true fountain of youth for the lemonade lov- 
ers of the world. 

The province of Tucuman has some more 
recent history. In a small police museum | 
found faded photographs of a formidable 
lady named Avata Cruz Galifi de Lucchini, 
captured when her gang of hank and train 
robbers tried to tunnel into a Tucuman bank 
vault from a nearby house in 1944. There 
were some crude figurines called munequi- 
los delamor, confiscated from local Indians 
whose witchcrafti—even for would-be lovy- 
ers—is forbidden by law. 

Next to them T found a few dusty guns, 
some small homemade bombs, and a giant 
catapult used by Tucumaéan university stu- 
dents to hurl Molatoy cocktails at police, 
These were mementos of political witchcraft 
that had plunged all Argentina into chaos. 

In the early 1970s guerrilla groups calling 
themselves Montoneros and the People's 
Revolutionary Army (ERP) launched full- 
scale assaults against the military regime 
With perhaps {27,000 members, financed by 
tmultimillion-dollar kidnap ransoms and 
trained in terror schools abroad, they 
Caused, by one estimate, at least 6,000 casu- 
alties. The Montoneros, urged on by exiled 
Juan Peron, created havoc in the cities. In 
the mountains of Tucuman the Trotskyite 
ERP formed an 800-man combat unit de- 
signed to capture the province and win 
international political recognition, 

“l believe we lived violence here more 
than other parts of the country,” said Enri- 
que RK. Garcia Hamilton, editor of Tucu- 
min's evening newspaper, La Tarde. “The 
ERP unit.was founded in our university, at 
the Faculty of Exact Sciences. It-was nevera 
peasant movement. This was the only area 
where uniformed guerrillas fought face-to- 
face with regular army. At the same time 
there were many terrorists—very bloody, 
Thousands dicd—nobody knows exactly 
how many, because there were many for- 
elgners. Alopost every family was touched, 
from both sides. If there is new violence in 
Argentina, Tucutman would be the last place 
for itto happen.” 

Journalism has not been the easiest of pro- 
fessions in this birthplace of independence, 
senor Garcla Hamilton told me. La Tarde's 
morning brother, La Gaceta, was founded 
in. 1912 by his grandfather, who had fled 
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Uruguay under sentence of death for his you know, Tucuman had telephones 
‘ournalist ic efforts there and @&lectricity beiore Buenns a Pes, OOMme- 
“We have been attacked Dt everyone: In times { think our Capit ul is still in the dark 

1916 the democratic Racical Civic Union 
narty sent a nk to try ts destroy our pres: ™ A SUNDAY morning [ drive south 
26, The same party tried to censorusin 1960, irom pe wanetventagogs SUBar planta 
bul we nul shed blank space where cen tions and small towns where families 
cared articles would have been. Under Pi stroll quietly home from Mass curt 
ran party officials controlled our paper ing west toward the Andes, Iam sud- 
supply. Lhe military censored the press denly surrounded bv arain forest, where the 
from 1976untitheendofthe Malvinaswar. sun strikes golden shards from multicolored 
We refused ev ery onc 5 proparanda 7 mosses And alr plants Lnal make ¢ach tree a 
Tod us with §0.000 circulat ion, Aa fara Farden unto jiself. A mountain stream glit- 
¢ the second largest evening paper outside ters prettily below, disowning the washouts 
Bue nos Aire We irealsothe mostmodern andlandslidesit hascausedinarecent flood 
5 hay eiiciterc— floes to use offset printing in Now the forest dwindles. and suck 
South America and first to he folh comput- lam driv ing t 
erized,” Senor Garcia Hamilton said where horses and sheep Brace quietiv ir i the 
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rough mountain pastures 


sun. This is ‘Tafi del Valle, a vast amphithe- 
ater studded with tall stone pillars erected 
by Indians who worshiped here for centuri 
before the Spaniards launched their colonial 
LY ht 

The road climbs northward and a de- 
sce i into a desert world with tall cactus 
plan that lc ok exactly like the saguaros of 
the southwestern United States. There are 

ther eene reminders of home: Coca-Cola 
zie Pepsi-Cola fight their global billboard 
war, and Ford pickup trucks, suitably bat- 
it-rail fences and 
dusty shacks, [drive three miles off the main 
road to visit the elaborate! ¥ terraced ruins of 
a fortress built by the Quilmes Indians, who 
hercely resisted Spanish conquest for more 
than 200 years: | 

l enter the wine-growineg city of Cafayate 
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Weeping willows and a welcoming arch that 
pron Lalas, “Aqui Vive ef Sol—Here Lives 
the sun.” But the Andes are making shor 
work of sunset. For =ix dollars I check into a 
dy motel and breakfast at dawn on hot roll 
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and dwiee de leche—a delicacy made of sug- 
arand boiled condensed milk, 

A few miles north and west of Cafsyate, 
the road passes through shining white sand 
dunes and comes suddenly upon a miniature 
(Grand Canyon, carved by the Rio Calcha- 
quithrough eons ofscarlet rock, Dhts is (sar- 
ganta del Diablo, and the resident demons 
hurl a malevolent storm of dust down the 
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Ghostly greetings from a lost cuiture 
brighten rocks along Rio Pinturas, 
or “river of paintings.” Believed to be 


the aorliest inhobitants of southern 


Patagonia, the Toldense people sprayed 
colutions of ocher and other minerals 


arcuridl their hands, lecviry these 


7 OO) to 9 OOO years deo, 


Seri tures a 
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canyon wallsto hasten meat last inte a plain 
of sleepy villages and peaceful plowlands, 
whose galaxies of sunflowers light my way 
to Salta 

I find the city plaza filled with army offi- 
cers in riding boots, naval officers m 19th- 
century frock coats and spats, and soldiers 
massed in battle gear and black It is 
May 25, anniversary of thedayin 1810when 
the chief men ol Buenos Aires re- 
jected the authority of a puppet 
king appointed hy Napoleon 

Now marching units of stu- 
dents, firemen, and machine 
#uf-Carrying cops compete with 
servicemen in A Wrist-snapping, 
foot-stamping medley of march- 
ing styles that dramatize this 
exhilarating first ste] 
nationhocl 

All are upstaged by a brigade 
af gauchos, red cloaks flowing 
in the wind, whose wiry ponies 
seem to ily on leather wings that 
shield their riders 
from desert thorns. In earlies 
times these gauchos were the 
cavare cavalry of endless. civil 
wars that scourged Argentina 
for almost 50 years after inde- 
pendence, angels of death who 
preferred the intimate warfare 
of knife and spear. Now they are 
a thrilling reminder of a more 
chivalrous past 

Many in the crowd of onlook- 
ers wore miniature versions of 
La Bandera Immarculada, Ar- 
zentina = flag, 
whose colors mirror the virginal 
blue and white of Andean skies 
and snows, pierced by a genial 
cun. li contains no shade ot red, 
and I wondered if that reflected 
the feeling: of its designer, (sen, 
Manuel Belgrano. In 1813, when his troops 
trapped a Spanish army in Salta’s plaza, 
Belgrano granted parale, saying, “I see no 
flory in spilling my brothers’ blood 

The government awarded him 40,000 pe- 
ene for this act, and he used it lo establish 
four provincial schools to teach “the basic 
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"See The Gauchos,” by Robert Laxalt, inthe Octo 
ber (940 Nation AL GEOGRAPHIC 
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rights and obligations of man that make 
society and government strong.” 

My northward journey ended at a white- 
washed village called Iruya, where scat- 
tered plots of barley, lima beans, and 
potatoes cling to hillsides of the 12,000-foot- 
high Altiplano near the Bolivian border. 

There, seated on church steps beneath a 
Spanish crucifix, | met a young government 
doctor named Tomas Torres, an exile of 
sorts. For five vears he had served a chain 
of 30 medical outposts throughout the hills, 
touring them by muleback twice a month, 
treating the tuberculosis and parasitic dis- 
eases that affiict Indians at these altitudes 
ind training hit patients in sanitation and 
miclwife skills. 

Why had he come? 

“Twas a medical student in Cérdoha until 
1976," he said. “The violence was very bad 
there. It reinforced my feeling that working 
is the only effective form of revolution. Sol 
chose this.” 

As I left, Bolivian flute music foated 
faintly along cobblestone streets, haunting 
and sprightly all at once. 


ISIONES PROVINCE, in the far 
northeast, shines like a tropical 

| flower behind Argentina's ear. Its 
| blood red earth nourishes great car- 
| dens of the bitter tea called verba 
mate, and of tobacco as well. Endless man- 
made groves of North American pines soften 
the low rolling hills where primeval forests 
stood, Even the roads are red, exotic path- 
ways through tidy towns built by Swiss and 
Germain and Polish immigrants whose in- 
dustry tamed much of this great valley of the 
Rio Parana 

Gut this Old World tidiness seemed 
ephemeral when | came to the cataracts of 
the Iguazd (pages 236-7), which hurls itself 
over a two-mile-long palisacde on its way to 
join the Parana near the point where Brazil 
and Paraguay and Argentina meet. 

Ieuazu’s endless thunder and furious 
Clouds of spray and mist signal the enormous 
power that engineers must tame 150 miles 
downstream at Yacyreta Island. There con- 
struction 1s proceeding slowly on a 40-mile- 
longearthfill dam designed to produce 2,700 
megawatts of electricity and protect millions 
of acres of farmland from annual floods. 






Argentina's New Bevinning 


=o far, the most impressive sight ‘at VYa- 
cvreta is the brand-new subdivision at Itu- 
zaingd, where suburban-style homes, neat 
lawns, civic center, and shopping mall are 
largely unoccupied, thanks to mysterious 
construction delays that may double the 
budgeted cost of four billion dollars. 

Such delavs don't surprise Misiones Gov- 
ernor Ricardo Barrios Arrechea. “We are no 
longer a Evrepean colony. We are colonized 
how by Buenos Aires,” he told me. Gov- 
ernor Arrechea had recently announced 
formation of a regional foreign trade 
commission uniting the northern provinces 
of Santa Fe, Chaco, Corrientes, Misiones, 
Formosa, and Entre Rios in an effort to force 
the federal government to allow them to sell 
agricultural produce and timber directly to 
markets in surrounding nations, 

“There are 20 million people living in for- 
tign countries on the borders of Misiones. 
But we must ship our goods first to Buenos 
Aires, then north again to Brazil or Para- 
guay. Why, when there is only a river be- 
tween us?” 

The geography of Misiones and Corrien- 
tes, jutting into Brazil between Uruguay 
and Paraguay, isa reminder that rivers.and 
mountains have never been the main barri- 
ers to progress in Latin America. The carly 
history of Argentina is a catalog of wars 
fought to maintain the bordera of the vast 
Spanish Vicerovalty of Rio dé la Plata. But 
Paraguay was lost torevolution in 1811, Bo- 
livia in 1825; Uruguay became independent 
in 1828 following a war between Argentina 
and Brazil. Savage civil wars erupted as 
other provinces sought freeciom from the 
economic domination of Buenos Aires. 

One of the most notable casualties of those 
wars Was Gen. José de San Martin, the man 
who made Argentine independence possi- 
ble. He was born in Corrientes. His statue 
contemplates almost every town square in 
Argentina, and | had come to feel enormous 
respect for him, and a sense of saciness too, 
because this genius of Argentina's indepen- 
dence had been reviled as a traitor, a bribe 
taker, and a would-be kine. 

The revolution against Spain was faring 
badly until, in a legendary feat, he took his 
troops across the Andes to join with Chile's 
liberator, Bernardo O'Higgins, and drive 
the rovalists into the mountains of Peru. 
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Icy intruder, three-mile-wide Moreno Grlocter iuivades an arm i 


i es Valley in the southerm Andes ecndes with th 


But the rulers of Buenos Aires savagely ce- 
nounced him for disobeving orders to fight 
for them against the provinces 

Later San Martin would write of “this 
heroic but people,” whom he 
to lead because “If victonous, ! 
Chen 


Wretched 
Peruse 


could never be permitted to wse the c 





cy see necessary, but be obliged to be the 
went of hi¢h passions that think ot nothing 
but vengeance. ..." Rather than be “the in 


strument of such great horrors,” he exiled 
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himself to Europe, dving there in 1850 


RETURNED to Buenos Aires to find 
that those horrors he feared were the 
subject of an exquisitely made historical 
film called Cama. [t was setin the davs 
of a tyrant named Juan Manuel de Ko- 

eas, who ruled Argentina—but for a brietin 

terruption in the early “30s—with a bloody 
hand from 1829 to 1852. He was called Re- 
storer of the Laws and Institutions of the 
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Province of Buenos Aires, and his portrait 
hung beside the crucifix in Buenos Aires 
churches while his squads of scarlet-robed 
assassins sliced the throats of his enemies in 
Lhe streets 

Phe film told the true story of 19-year-old 
Camila Oaerman, who seduced a young 
priest in 1847 and ran away with him to 
leach the poor and bear his child m (Cornen- 
tes Province. Por this immorality Rosas had 
them executed side by side 
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Film audiences had gasped at the film's 


explicit sexuality and murmured at the 


ghastly view of human heads impaled in 
very familiar streets. But the 
showing the bloocd-spattered 
bled brutally together into a crude coffin, 
left the crowd stunned 

The director is Maria-Louisa Bembere 
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elegant and seeminily frail, but possessed 
of a steely determination to tell the truth 


“First of all, Conpuia was about Jove and 





freedom. But, of course, it was a stalement 
about human rizhtsalso. People had started 
to talk about the atrocities, but our 14-to 2{)- 
vear-olds were sull fearful or—even 
worse—indifferent. So I wanted the film to 
provoke memories, thoughts, feclings. 
“Our new freedom came home to me most 
strongly when we finished shooting one of 
the erotic scenes. ] turned to the cameraman 
and <aid, ‘Now we'll shoot a quiet one for 
Argentina.’ Suddenly | realized that we no 
longér needed to sanitize the past. On TV 
during the Malvinas, we saw how we had 
heen lied to. People are tired of myths: Thev 
have curiosity now, searching for truth.” 


IN AVELLANEDA CEMETERY, near 
Buenos Aires, photographer Jim Biair 
and I hurry down rain-slashed narrow 

streets whose mausoleums look like town 

| houses in a miniature village of the dead. 
The squat concrete bunker we are looking 
for is hidden behind a hastily built brick 
will. Inside, wind howls through shattered 
windows, and dead leaves scuttle around 
stainless-steel embalming: tables encrusted 
with what looks like blood. A huge refriger- 
ator sags open to reveal sliding drawers scat- 
tered with fragments of human bones. 

This is a police mortuary, abandoned 
since 1983, I have read about it in a book 
called (Nunca Mds!—Never Again!—pub- 
lished by the National Commission on the 
Disappearance of Persons. A policeman 
who had worked there remembered inci- 
dents like this: 

* othe three bodies of the subversives, 
still alive, were thrown to the ground; the 
doctor administered two injections to each, 
directly to the heart, with a red, poisonous 
fiquid. Only two died, but the doctor said all 
three were dead, They were loaded in a 
truck of the Brigade and taken to Avellane- 
da,. .. Afterward we went to clean up and 
change clothes, because we were covered 
with blood.... Shortly we went to the 





Police. Headquarters where...a priest 
., told me that the thing we had done was 
necessary, that it was a patriotic act and that 
God knew that it was good for the Nation.” 

Ona high windowsill I see a single gerani- 
um in an old tin can, a small, mmacuiate 
spot of red in this place of death, Somebody 
has scratched a huge “N.N.” on the wall. It 
stands for No Name, the only epitaph for at 
least 10,000 young Argentines who van- 
ished into dozens of facilities like this. 

Ménica Mignone was the first whose 
name I'd learned. Her father, Emilio, had 
shown me her school portrait, propped amid 
family mementos on the mantelpiece. 

After her disappearance he had founred 
the Center for Legal and Social Studies to 
begin a slow, implacable, and very danger- 
ous process of collecting evidence against 
individual government kidnappers and 
murderers. The dossiers were instrumental 
in the government's investigations and in 
the trials of the military dictators. 

“We never learned anything about Moni-. 
ca," he told me. “But the commission report 
and the trial were good results, Not just 
because Videla and others were jailed, but 
because of the impact on Argentine society. 
Suddenly we all #new about the crimes. 

“There is strong military pressure to avoid 
trials of men on active duty. They want a 
law of amnesty, protection for people who 
‘just obeved orders.” We are struggling 
against this idew. 

“For the future I'm idealistic without illu- 
sions. | believe the people have finally re- 
jected totalitarianism. But a defect in the 
Argentine people has always been that we 
are not conscious of the difficulty of politics 
and democracy. (malawyer by trade but an 
educator by profession. My personal contri- 
bution now is writing textbooks on civics, to 
communicate the realities of politics, not 


just the ideals. 
“Tf we areto succeed, we must learn notto 
look for miracles, but te work." ‘a 


Stealing a tender moment during a busy doy, Jorge Campos coresses his daughter 
Mabel! after returning from his shift at the government refrigeritor factory. At 
night he moonlights asa waiter. Throughout Argentina's years of anguish and 
uncertainty, Campos has worked to expand and improve his family’s small house 
in Buenos Aires; For him and his countrymen, attempting to ensure a better future 
for their children, such persistent efforts may yet be rewarded, 
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Soviet and U.S. Climbers 
Conquer Pik Pobedy : 
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By WILLIAM GARNER 
Photographs by MEDFORD TAYLOR 





PLUNGING DOWN the shifting sea of snow, [ tried vain r 
lv to glimpse the safety of our tents, several miles 7 
away on the icy ridge beneath us. 

As night fell, the minus 30°F temperature and [7 
winds gusting ta 50 miles an hour began to freeze § ff 
ominaus white bands across our noses and faces. My 
Sovietrope partner, Viktor, held fast as the gusts occa- 
: sionally knocked me off my feet. Around ten o clock 
that night, exhausted from 14 hours of continuous battling in the 
thin air, we halted our search for the tents and huddled together 
to talk over our situation. 

We were lost, three Americans and 12 Kussians, at 23,000 feet 
on Pik Pobedy—Peak of Victory—in Soviet Central Asia, Some 
of us thought we had already passed the tents, others that the 
tents had blown away. We began to discuss the urgent need to dig 
snow caves for shelter 

Suddenly Pasha shouted that Gleg—a veteran of 2/ ascents 
above 7,000 meters (227,965 feet}—had just fallen through a cor- 
nice some 20 feet from where 1 was standing. I could barely dis- 
cern Pasha through the driving snow as he belayed a badly 
shaken Oleg back up over the edge of that mile-high precipice 
Oleg's near mias further drained everyone's already low reserves 
ol physical and mental energy. Lremember my sudden realization 
in that moment that some of us might not survive the ordeal of be- 
ing forced to bivouac through the nicht 





Trimmph at hand, a Soviet-U. 5. team approaches the 24,406-foot 
summit of Prk Pobedy along a pertlows rulge dividing China, lest, 

from the Soviet Union. For climbing the U.S.5.R.'s four highest peoles, 
Americans William Garner and Randy Starrett received the coveted 


oword (above) that earis them the title Snow Leopard 
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Convinced that the tents Were sull ahea 


David, our American cineématoerapher, 
took the initiative. He handed me his pack 
ful of filtn equipment and roped up with Ni 
colat and Valentin, the two leaders of the 
Soviet team. The three veterans of Mount 
Everest—two Russians and the only Amen 
can who has climbed it twice—et off to- 
sether ina redoubled search for our elusive 
high camp 
cautiously, steering away from the corniced 
side of this disputed boundary between Chi- 
naand the U.S.5.R 

Ironically, it took wsonly another 20 min- 
utes to find our tents, which had been lying 
oll the while just a few hundred vards over 
the next rise. Pik Pobedy, a treacherous 
mountain that has killed some 45. Soviet 
climbers, had played with us—and allowed 
us to Win 


Che rest of us advanted more 


VID BREASHEARS, Randy 
Starrett, anc J, we three Ameri 
cans, had just become the first 
Westerners to climb Pik Pobedy. 
lt is the world’s most northerly mountain 
7 OOO meters tn altitucte, and it stands 
inthe Tian Shan range of Central Asia 

For Randy and me this climb culminated 
our four-year quest to become the first from 
outside the Soviet Union to éarn the title of 
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Snow Leopard—and a medal awarded by 
the Soviel Sports Committee to those who 
conquer the four highest Soviet peaks: Pik 
Kommunizma (24,590 feet), Pik Pobedy 
(274,406 feet), Prk Lenina (74,405 feet), and 
Pik Korzhenevskaya (23,310 feet). Perhaps 
mast Salisiving ot cull We had achie ved tins 
In & joint Soviet-American ¢xpecition along 
with 12 world-class Soviel climbers, among 
whom we counted some close friends 

l had ficst learned about Pik Pobedy ata 
dinner in Moscow during the summer of 
S81. Bons Gavrilov, who has twice 
climber the four hizhest peaks, had shown 
me photographs of our future route up Pik 
Pobedy. He told me of the tragedy of his 
friends who reached the top but afterward 


i 
lied of exposure below the summut ridge 





That year | was in the Soviet Union as an 
exchange scholar, researching my doctoral 
After 
dinner I immediately telephoned home to 
Randy, my climbing partner for many vears 
a trial attorney in Washington, D.C 
Randy agreed as a first step to attempt Pik 
Kommunizma the following summer. “J 
have long wanted to climbit,” he said. Thus 
beran Our Quest to hecome Snow Le a rils 
In 1982 Randy and Dchmbed to the sum- 
mit of Pik Kommunizma 
just two Americans climbing alone and ! 
could speak Russian, wi Pound Our 
making fInends with 
climbers. among them Oleg Borsvonok and 
Viktor Masyukov, with whom we wert later 
to climb Pik Pobecdy. In 1984 we returned to 
the Pamirs and in-a single summer climbed 
hoth Pik Lenina and Pik Korzhenevskayva 
Only one mountain remained—Pik Pobedy 
Victor Pesk wee so named in 19464 tao 


dissertation on Soviet defense policy 
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commemorate the survival and victory of 
the Soviet Union in World War Li. In 1955 a 
major altempton Pik Pobedy met with di 

caster, When 11 members of that expedition 
were killec] ina blirzard. Oniv in 1956 cid a 
SaTiel tein lec hi Vitaly Abalakov finalh 





Willian Garner is aspecialisi and consultant in 
Soviet foreien and military affairs. He fluent in 
Russiin and has mace more than a deren topsto 
the Soviet Union, Photographer Medtord Tay- 
lor has covered sssicniments in Africa, South 
America. Dhoitand, and the Philippines. Foe has 
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Crossroads of high ranges, the Soviet republics of Kirghiz and 


lajik hold the Soviet Union's four loftiest mountcina, Sécond 
highest, Put Pobedy, or Peaw of Victory, is the most hazardous to 
chimib becouse of teertremely harsn weather, On sununes 


PSC Pets Efi the siodow of Pik | STi the autor befriended 
several Kirghiz (facing page and below!) descendants of one of 
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succeed in reaching the summit. But the told us, Soviet climbers planned to place thi 


mountain proved an apt symbol of the So cartridge on the summit of Pik Pobedy to 





viel people's wartime sacnifices: Some 180 commemorate the 40th anniversary of thi 
Soviet climbers have conquered Pik Pobe- Allied victory over Grermany in 1945. Hold 
i 45 boave lost their lives in the att Lempt ing the cartridge in my hand, I asked Mi 
With Pik Pobedy our next Rand chael, “May I carry this up with them?” He 
and I called on Michael Monastvrsky, the readily agreed 
director of the Soviet International Mou Early in 1985 the Soviet Sports lommit- 
taincering Camps, in Moscow Sespite-s an tee began to organize the first joint soviet 
y disenaeeraige es Michael never becamea American expedition to Pik Pobedy. Out 
climber, since World War Ileft him witha team flew in to Moscow on July 22. Randy 
wooden a aht leg, He haved us a hollow and I were delighted to learn that our old 
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steel cartridge that Soviet climbers had fash- friends Oleg and Viktor were to be among 
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loned Out of scrap metal from the crucial our tel 
Battle of Stalingrad in 1942-43, Inside was a Anatoly Ovchinnikov would be the over: 
er, and Nicolal Uhorny of 


rial gravevard for Russians who died at the Sports Committee would be the team 


low climbers 





hag ofearth from Mamave\ eon thememo- all expedition lea 


Stalingrad. The following summer. Michael Cantain on the Mountain 





Tragedy and hope meet in a glacial 
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expedition went for preparociien arial 
acclimatization. Like all non-Soavie! 
ri he 4 ST! =. - he 4 Fla ja 
CLT JETS, Tne Te? COMMS fit frea of f LE 
International Afountaingering Camp in 
the il rife : “fnicr (right) Ir the i 


ipresronnd o iheniorial recaus- e1gnt of 


the U.S S.R.’s tt op women climbers who 

died in LOT4 wile asce adie Pik Lenin 
faintly visible in th wickgro und at right 
Thetr deaths struck a crippling blow to 


warmen's climbing in the Soviet Union 
In ocamp yurt, the leader of a 
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Chur first task was to adjust our bodies to 
high altitude. We would take no oxygen with 
us. We decided to acclimatize in the Soviet 
style for two weeks on Pik Kommunizma 
in the Pamiurs 

Unlike the approach sometimes summa 
rized as “climb high, sleep low,” the Rus- 
sians believe that acclimatization is 
achieved more efficiently by sleeping pra 
gressively higher than your comfort level 
and intermittently descending back to base 
camp to allow these “inoculations” to take 
effect. During our acclimatization climbs 
we spent two nights at 18,000 feet, another 
four on Kommunizma’s plateau at 20,000 
feet, and one at 22,000 feet. 

Qhor stay in the Pamirs wasn't all work 


though. During evening songfests at base 
camp Kandy's wife, Margaret, passed 


around her guitar, while David swapped 
stories with the Russians about their climbs 
inthe Himalavas. We made friends quickly, 
knowing that we would soon share the same 
thin lifeline on a very dangerous mountain 

From the Pamirs we flew some 400) miles 


Across a rock-strewn glacier the author, left, and Randy 
Oo0-foot level beneath Pik Komimniinizrn, 


camp atthe I3 


to Pobedy via the cities of Osh and Przhe- 
valsk, At the Osh bazaar we stocked up on 
melons and other fresh fruits, for which the 
Uxbek merchants smilingly refused pay- 
ment when | told them I was an American 
On August 14a helicopterdelivered us to 
our camp on the Inyichek (slacter, beneath 
the forbidding mass of Pik Pobedy; There 
we found our friend Viktor Masyukov on a 
Soviet team that had been trving fora month 
to bring down as many as possible of the 
bodies left on the mountam from previous 
expeditions. Storm atter storm had pinned 
the team down in snow caves, permithne tt 
to fet no higher than the 19,000-foot camp 
One member broke a leg, another several 
ribs: My own hopes began to fade as this 
strong team of Soviet climbers flew offinde 
feat, But the 47-year-old Viktor and several 
others stayed behind to join us. “This year 
might be my last chance,” Viktor told me. “T 
certainly can't let you try it without me!" 
Whether we should trv tt at all became 
the céntral question the next day. At our 
morning meeting, despite the first blue sky 








Starrett return to base 
afteran “ineculation” 


clintb to 22,000 feet, Seven days of strenuous Croeig i thaltitude prepared 
lind to 22,000 feet, & days of st us training at high altitude prepared 


the Amercons for their asad 


Zfi2 


on Pith Pobedy, 500 miuiles 


to the northeast 
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in weeks, the weight of mountaineering 
experience counseled against it 

“Unier these heavy-snow concitions we 
have almost no chance for success on Pik 
Pobedy in the two remaining weeks,” de- 
clared expecition leader Anatoly Ovchinni- 
KoV. Instead, he recommended that we 
attempt neighboring Pik Khan-Teneri, the 
fifth highest Soviet mountain, just five me- 
ters short of 7,000. 

Nicolai Chorny was even blunter: ‘Last 
year there were excellent weather and snow 
conditions on Pobedy, and sim climbers died. 
This year conditions are the worst in memo- 
ry. The odds are not acceptable.” 

ur discussion was Interrupted now anc 
then by the sound of avalanches far above 
us, They underlined the irony of our situa- 
tion: Despite heavy snowfall over the past 
weeks, there had been no big avalanche to 
clear the most dangerous slopes, between 
16,000 and 19,000 feet. “Whatdovou Amer- 
itans want toda?” Anatoly asked 

The final commitment to climb any 
mountain is both intensely personal and an 
intricate group decision. Kach climber not 
only risks his own life but also assumes a 
heavy resp onsibility toward his teammates 

“Let's think it over until tomorrow,” | 
said, wondering if perhaps we should climb 
Khan-Teneri alter all. 


HAT AFTERNOON a tragedy al- 

tered] my perspective: A. huge 

avalanche on Khan-Tengri killed a 

soviet chimber. Theevent seemed to 
equalize the dangers of the two mountains. 
In any case, as Randy put it that might, “I'd 
rather fail trying to climb Poberty than suc- 
ceed on Khan-Tengri.” 

several of our Soviet teammates agreed, 
bul they made it clear thal we Americans 
would have to speak out strongly to reverse 
the shift to Khan-Tengri, 

The morning of our originally planned de- 
parture | sal down next to Anatoly, who was 
warming his fingers around a hot cup of cof- 
fee as the sun crept up into tts second day of 
cloudiess skies. l told him that we had talked 
itover and wanted at least to march the 12 
mites across the glaciers and examine the 
snow conditions on Pobedy from close up 

Anatoly nodded. “But that would use wp 
lwodays and rile outany realistic possibility 
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The mountain thunders several times 
virtually every day of the peor, a2 avalanches 
roar down a 7,000-foor chute on Pik 
KRommiunizma’s north side 


of climbing Khan-Tenegri,” he warned, Va- 
lentin Ivanov, our senior trainer, gave his 
latest assessment of the chances on Pobecly-: 
“Even this clear weather can't change the 
bad avalanche conditions for another sever- 
al days,” he said. “The storms will return: 
there are too few days left. At best we havea 
4 percent chance of success,” But I knew 
from the smiles of my Soviet teammates that 
the momentous decision had been made: 
The Soviet-American team would go for it 
That night under starry skies we celebrat- 
ed our arrival at the first camp on the north 
side of Pik Pobedy's base. Our Soviet team- 
mates had carried nearly all the food to leave 
us room for our film equipment. We were 
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stonished when they broke out a variety ol 
treats remarkable by ar 
ttandards: red.and black caviar, cured ham 
fat they called salo, dried ancl salted 
fish, and black bread, Not to be outdone, we 
Hise into our Preserve sf ole Ameri Can 
standbys—hot Tang and Jell-O pudding. 

“Good food coloring for signaling on the 
now in an emergency,” snorted Nicolai 
But he liked most to tease us about Amen 
An technolo oy abot we boasted abwitgt the 
incredible strength of our 3.3-muillimete 


“Why do 
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tion for the 
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Randy and | stayed roped 
following closely behind Oleg. At 
Lice overhang 


aValanche tracks 
Lowet her, 
Ope porn 
Oleg disa 


We came toa 4U-loot 
ppeartd straight upover il. Randy 
path to the right side and disap 
peared fh af Through the whistling 
Wr atid [-s Seo T] hearel them both re lin? down Lo 
me from directions—one in En- 
glish, one in Russian—telling me which way 
After trying unsucces sfully 
Randy's rope back over the top, I started to 
crampon straight up a fixed rope he had 
dropped SS iclels nly [ missecl a hep As Ran 
dv drew taut my belay, the rope wrt snched ta 
the right and then dropped me smack 
against the wall ten feet below: I shook my- 
self offand started upon the night side, when 
David appeared beneath me. “Why don’ 


straight up?” he amicabh 
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sugested. “No more advicel” | growled. 

AVID QUICKLY PROVED to 

the Kussians that he was: much 

more than a cameraman. Roped 

with Valery Khomutov and Volo- 

dya Puchkov, he did his full share of leading 

through the waist-deep snow. He also ana- 

lvzed the snow structure for avalanche dan- 

ger by digging test pits and took turns being 

out alone on 300-foot double rapes 

cross stress fractures on the slopes. If the 

leader were swept away and buried, the 

POPes could ruide his Pescuers to the Spyat at 
which to dig-him out 

At the 19,000-foot camp we chop 

deep plattorms and anchored our tents with 


ent 
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ice SCTE WS And ice axes just minutes before a 


storm hit. Por a night,.a day, then another 


ot . \ age y, af 


Ges” 


night, we were imprisoned under a three- 
foot snowfall. Inside we munched gloomily 
on cookies and caviar, while fretting over 
what to do once the storm abated 

“Cong down now risks near-certarn ava- 
lanche," warned Nicolai, Above us the sno. 
cover made it impossible to see—much less 
scale—the 4,000 vertical feet of rock andice 
that separated us from Pobedy's west ridge 

David and I were talking over plans in Ni- 
colat's tent, when suddenly we heard Ran 
dy's faint shout through the storm: “While 
you fools chatter in there, I was just half- 
buried in my tent by an avalanche! 

Nowhere was safe. Randy, until his mis 
hap, had been in favorof staying put. David 
advised us to go down if conditions did not 
improve. I yoted to go up. “You don't know 
a damn thing about avalanches!" protested 
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That was true. I Just felt fucky, 
1 puess 
“WW bat dothe Americans wanttodor” An- 


atoly's voice from base camp crackled ove 
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the radio 
‘You know that crazy American democracy 
everybody's got his own opinion! 

Luck prevailed. The storm finished with 
tremendous winds, which swept clean a 
path through the icy rocks above tis. survey- 
ing the Valentin announced: “Out 
chances for the summil have improved to 5 

Pn 
davs later we could peer over into Chinese 
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nercent!”” But our confidence swelied 


territory from atop the 23,001 


ridge and joke about dropping into a 





We made camp mid- 


AInplang restaurant 
way along that ridge, only 1.400 vertical 


feel 
to go, but still four n des away from where t 
began its abrupt rise to the summit 

That meht David and Kandy hacl to fix 
me hot-water bottles to quiet rT ehivering 
long tent hopping 


Despite a high 
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Olee observed as we started toward an in- 
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next morning. But the wind soon picked up 


Around noon we stopped to resi and snack 
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Beating the odds, team 
menibers néar the summit 
(above! and wictory—a 20 
fo ] shot, said the Russians, 
fiven weather conditions 
An hour later David 
Breceneirs (right, at right) 
and Yur Greoliodov wave 
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heir national colors from 


the peck, as fowl weathe 
chases rT CPioahta to finger, 
oovier climbers hastily 


buried Le CUriTliige cy eer 


from Stolinerod 
Continemoracing the 40th 
anniversary of the Allied 


victory in World War I] 





beneath the summit ridge. Then | saw him: 
A frozen shapeless form sitting upright a 
hundred vards away, No one said anything 
about his presence. There was no way we 
could get the body down, and by unspoken 
agreement we left it in peace. But the sight 
prompted Nicolai to warn us: 

“Many have died coming back from this 
summit after dark, We will turn back at 4 
p.m.” At that moment Pasha asked me if he 
could carry up the Stalingrad cartridge the 
rest of the way to the summit. I understood. 

Randy and I roped together for the final 
pitch. David took the lead with Valery and 
Volodya. As we pressed up the wind-packed 
snow, our crampons barely left a.mark. 

My eves fixed on the trail of blood Randy 
was spitting up. Its red color was getting 
brighter, a dangerous sign that it might be 
coming from his lungs. When T pulled up to 
him to check how he felt, he feistily retorted: 
“Tt’s a nosebleed—let's go!” 

David and six Russians had disappeared 


oe - 


over the farthest rise, while Nicolai and five 
others lagged behind us. With lingering con- 
cern I watched Randy's determined steps 
lead us up to the first summit tower, As we 
arrived, | heard a shout from behind me and 
turned to see Viktor approaching, He had 
broken loose from Nicolai and Valentin's 
rope. Llooked down at nry watch. [t was 4:40 
p.m., August 22, 1985. 

Randy shouted that he could see the oth- 
ers across the gully near the tower ahead. As 
the smiling Viktor drew near, Lasked him: 
“Doesn't it look higher over there?” 

“Leopard,” Viktor replied simply, “we've 
arrived!” In the distance Yuri was hastily 
burving the cartridge when Nicolai gaye the 
sional to regroup and descend. 

After our harrowing nighttime return to 
the high camp when we couldn't find our 
tents, our two-day descent from there to 
base camp seemed like an airy dream. My 
thoughts floated apart as my arms and legs 
fell into the jerky rhythms of lowering 
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‘Only one such day in a decade on Pobe 
cy—it must be a sign,” mused Oleg. The 
pence in the heavens seemed to reflect our 


minds, swept clean by near defeat followed 


Phat night at the welcoming banquet in 
base camp, /imericans and Russians pro- 
ast of champagne. Uh 
sentiments behind each toast were nonpolit 


ital and extraordinarily heartfelt. Mam 
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ARTICLE AND PHOTOGRAPHS BY MARK W. MOFFETT 


LAY on the jungle floor, watching 
a battle more strange and terrible 

| than any fantasy writer's dream. 

. Before me, a two-inch-long 
centipede was caught in the jaws of 
death. While little ants fought to pinion 
the victim, a giant soldier crushed it 
between powerful mandibles (left). The 
predators, among the most impressive 
ants [ have ever seen, belonged to the 
species Phetdologeton diverrus. [ call 
them marauder ants. Along with my 
Wife and assistant, Deborah Fletcher, 
| had come to the island of Celebes 
in Incionesia to observe them 

My understanding of the marauder 
ant had progressed enormously since 
my initial studies of dried museum 
specimens al Harvard University, 
where lam a doctoral candidate 
During two years in tropical Asia, [ had 
crown to admire how the multisize 
worker ants divide the colony's labors, 
uniting in an intricate foraging strateg 

Exhibiting a trait known as 
polymorphism, the species has evolved 
with different physical castes, each 
specializing im its own social tasks. Most 
of the workers are tiny minors, just over 


a tenth of an inch long (above). Then 
there are intermediate-size workers, 
called medias, and ferocious-looking 
majors, like the soldier at left, about 
three-quarters of an inch in length 
Amid the many active minors, the 
larger ants resemble giant beasts of 
burden, like elephants parading 
throurh hordes of men. Indeed, 
observing maraucer ants along one of 
their foraging trails is 
much like visiting an 





Asian bazaar. One sees A. 

the commotion of the RESEARCH | 
ants working on the PROJECT 
construction of the trail SUPPORTED 


IN PART 
BY YOUR 
SOCIETY 


and the constant rush 
of all sizes of workers 
to and from the nest 
The returning workers 
are jaden with an as- 
Lonishing variety of foods in different 
colors, shapes, and sizes. In some cases 
minors stand guard ai the trail edge, 
warding off intruders. Studying 
Pheidoiogetion and other ants in 
habitats from India to New Guinea 
has deepened my appreciation of the 
amazing complexity of ant societies, 
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are her claughters 
Occasionally she spawns new 
queens, who {ly off to mate 
and start new colonies. Her 
wings shed, this hopefu 
marauder monarch (below 
attaches her newly laid @ges 
to her body and DroLeCTS them 
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TENDING from 
Marauder ant nest, 
carefully construc 
trunk trail facilitates foraging 
Trails often reach an inch 
aCTiss Ano Can even nave 
sol Canopy Primary 
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100 feet, the 
equivalent of about 30 miles 
when scaler to the size of a 
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minute: sometimes the 
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whole foraging pattern; it is 
the artery through which all 
food flows to the nest 
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ripped asunder within the 
ants mest 
While many other ants 
tvoically carve up sizable food 
items into manageable pieces, 
marauder ants do nol waste 
the time 
workers join forces to carn 
large seeds (bottom right) and 
other hefty finds ikea lizard’s 
eee (middle right). They do 
After this so efficiently that each 
1 by the minor 
workers, large pres 
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pin down prey thousands of 
times therrown weighl— 
creatures that viewed through Doren of ming 
the ants’ eves would appear 
bigger than dinwsaurs would 


look to uw 


Srclers. Ci kroaches 


Victions include 


crickets, and scorpions. 
being restraine ant often seems to bear far 
are then more weight than it could 
CaITY on tte OWT. 
and majors, and thei limbs Earthworms up to four 
are torn off 
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| sore tines inches long can demand t 
atlention Of GS: Many As a 


Tr breg re) i Fre aor | 7 a 
Y Victims OF MATAUCET ant 


hundred workers. Flere, to 
help carry a worm (below), 


up its excess 


Without killing them, the ants 
render them helpless, to bi 
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moisture with bits of sou 

We were intrigued to note 
a semblance of tratfie rules 
aione the maraucer ant tras 
Ants returning to the nest 
tence Lo trave! tar Coe 
middle, while outbound ants 
keep to the sides, This is 
probabl because heavy 
burdens make tt difficult for 
inbound ants to maneuver 
forcing outbound ants to the 
trail’s edge 

1 common adversary alone 
exposed sections of a trail m 
India, the thiet thy (ragat 
sits and Waits to snatch.a 
morsel from the ants 
collective grip. For detense, 
fierce minors often ride 


shoteun on the food 











for the kill 
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Lhe lone hunting practiced by 
many ant spices. Examples 
include a Singaporean antler- 
wed grit (heft) na Hee i 
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muncdibles open an mere 
250 degrees, Between them 


are Two | Ine (OE ReT OBIS, 





which, when touched lv some 
quarry, cause the mandibles 
lo snap forward, knifing the 
prey. A related species, 
Without trigger hairs (above) 
relies on its anlennwe to rAuUce 
the distance to 1s quarry, 
in this tase an tsepod 

Another Kind of lrap-jawed 
ant (tep right closes its 
mandibles . olently, finging 
intruders tar inte the sur 
Mrimitive el yitriume ants 
bottom righti siun 
adversaries with «a blow trom 
their mandibles in much the 
same way that people snap 


their fingers. Lophomvrmrs 
nnts (middle right) can 
recruit nssickinnce when 
hunting Tood hut are alse 
ROM ble solitary. hunter 
With their saw-toothed 


mantibles they shear off 





the limbs of mall prev like 


this springtail, quickly 
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(On the edze of a trail in 


southern Incia, workers in al 


ACPTESSIVE STANCE (far left! 


hold Ciuc EG agua, nis Oo] the 


Penus Lepiogem ws (bere) i. Be 
Intruders: are usually driven 
LWwiay Without combat 
However, when 1 hapless 
Malaveian Ofacantuma ani 
blunders directly into thi 
midst of the marauders trail, 


-_* 


ill 


Ae miners rush torward to 
pin it to the ground (below 
left). With the adversars 


cle A ASE DE 45 a MTS hoe V4 Cit Kr 
ind kills tt with 
repeated ruse me haw 


below), then dz 
bey Lhe sacks I the trail 


(bottom), where minors will 


bury it. During severe 


disturtuinces, the flow of food 


to the nest halté as ants 


carrmineg food quickly retreat 
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maraucer ant colonies Olen 


result.in hostilibes. Fights 


ips the porpse 


ecur when the raid of 
olony collides with the 
exposed trail of another 
Minor workers of each arm 
grasp their opponents with 
their mandibles 


Hi each other apart. Wide 


an alow: 


hattlefields Hm develop wriithy 
hundreds of workers locked 
In combat, until the colon 
with the largest fighting force 
OIVes away its ioe 
LUncusI¥, Medias and majors 
do not participate in these 
battles je rhigig & becmuse thes 


e to be risked 
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COLDRING the front 
ne of each raid, 


MAaATAUCET ants Harvest 








a Variety of plant material 
When fruiting grass plants 
are encountered, media 
workers climb the stalks and 
pull out seeds, which the 
the 
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éerving as a muller caste, 
crock open seers so all can eal 
Harvesting sometimes 
continues tor days at a nich 
find. such as this bambc 
shoot (left), Large fallen fruits, 
as from an oil palm (lower 
lefti, are food bonaneas, and 
their sap is consumed on 
ihe spot 
Often, as | watched the 
maraucer ants tishtls 
orchestrated activities, the 
thousands of inecividuals 
seemed to merge inte a Single 
dynamic patiern. It was as if 
ll the ants had united to form 
one great living creature, The 
trink trail and t= branches 
Were arms thrown over the 





rrosune, (rom Which raids 
e. y J . iY ae ee 
reached out like fingers 


combing the forest Thoor for 








nutrients, nerey, ang 
information. Then this vision 
would dissolve, and the 
individuals would reappear, 
their labors finels 
coortinated, the different 
CASTLES Intricately Apporloninie 
the day's tasks. Yet that 
vision, néver forgotten, 
Orstamtl Femmes Mme (hat a 
SOCIELyY OF nis Can De as 
moplex ant worthy of 
uimiration as any in the 


inimeél kingdom i 
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A short walk and 
a mile of achievement 





f= EOGRAPHY becomes important to some only when it promises to 
bite, Last spring we were asking, “How far is Seattle from Kiev, 
and which way does the wind blow?” Traditional geographic questions 
hut asked in deadly earnest, 
| A major problem we have met in our program to restore geography to 
a deserved place in the curriculum is not only the lack of students to 
answer such questions but also the lack of teachers to ask them. 

This summer the National Geographic Society is taking a major step 
to help meet that need. A short walk from my office here ot 
. Society headquarters, school is in session—a school for 
teachers. They are participating in the first National 

Geographic Summer Geography Institute. All stu- 
dents are secondary-school teachers, selected for 
excellence and leadership, and we are preparing 
them to teach other teachers 
The 45 men and women attencing the institute 
were chosen by eight Geographic Alliance coordi- 
nators. The alliances—in Colorado, New Jersev, 
* regon, Tennessee; Texas, southern and northern 
California, and Washington, D. C.—were initiated by 
Christopher “Kit” Salter, professor of geography at UCLA, 
and modeled after the one he founded in California in 1983, 

We motivate teacher participation by providing travel expenses, 
lodging, and a stipend, as well as the chance to earn credits from George 
Washington University—but we are asking something in return. Once 
back home, all graduates of our institute are required to give at least 
three stafi-development workshops this academic year for other teach- 

| ers in their local school districts: Thus, teaching good teachers to teach 

| geography is how Salter and his fine faculty are spending these warm 
summer weeks. In the fall, new enthusiasm will be planted in school dis- 
tricts around the country. And we anticipate that in years ahead similar 
institutes will he conducted by the regional Geographic Alliances. 

We have a long road to travel, but ] feel we have already made a fine 
start—we have received great moral support, and material support as 
well, including a very cenerous pledge of $50,000 from Governor Lamar 
Alexanderof Tennessee to supportan alliance institute in hisstate. A gift 
of S10 came from Ellsworth, Maine, with a note: “Enclosed is the best 1 
can do to help the Summer Geography Institute. My best wishes for its 
success!" It meant as much to me asa sum ten times larger, foritisasion 
that the grass roots are beginning to grow—and 45 enthusiastic teachers 
giving 135 workshops in coming months means they will keep growine. 

As everyone knows, September is a great month for planting grass. 
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BEFORE YOU START LOOKING, 
BETTER FIND OUT HOW MUCH HOUSE 
YOU CAN AFFORD. 


When most of us look for the home of our dreams, we lead 
with our hearts. 

We see the wood in the den and the tile in the bathroom 
and the morning sun in the kitchen. But we don’t see the need 
to talk about money just yet. That can wait. 

50, starry-eyed, we fall in love with a house, Before we know 
how much house we can afford. 

How human, how worrisome and how unnecessary. 

Because the last thing on your mind should be the first place 
you start: Talk to a member of the Ist Nationwide Network 
about home loans. 

We're a network of financial independents. with more 
members in more states than any other network of our kind 
in the nation: 

spend a few minutes with us and we'll suggest a suitable 
home loan, estimate all your housing costs—even tell you how 
much cash to have on hand for closing. All, good information 
to have when you're house-hunting. And all totally free. 

So stop by your local Network member, or call 800-245-011] 
before you start looking, We're glad to help. Because once 
your search is happily over, you'll be back where you started. 
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We breed, raise and 
train these loyal and 
intelligent dc gs TO 
become the “eves: tor the 
blind. And we train the 
blind to work with these 
dogs and thus become inde- 
pendent, active, productive 
and happy human beings. 
All this at no cost to them. 
Contributions trom concerned and 

caring veople make it all possible. 
Please hcls's ) give eves to the blind. 
Send vour tax-deductible contri 


butions to... ae 
A 


Guide Dog Foundation For The Blind, Inc. 
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Japanese Americans 
Congratulations on your courage to publish 
“Japanese Americans: Home at Last" (April 
1986), asubject that has generally been avoided 
by print mein because of the emotions it evokes, 
Tsugmest that Japanese Americans are nota mod- 
el minonty but model citizens who pay taxes, 
obey the laws, and contribute to the quality of 
American life, 
shigeva Kihara 
Monterey, California 


No mention was made of the thousands who 
chose to return to Japan or of their fate, The 
wrong decision, | think. But it was their choice, 
and Dhope they will never be citizens of the U.S. 
Max Yancey 

Sinvimna, Georgia 


As aonetime staff member of the War Relocation 
Authority ina relocation center (Tule Lake) and 
in the resettlement program (Chicago), lobject to 
several elements in your otherwise excellent arti- 
ele. The relocation centers were no! “internment 
camps.” That name applies only lo camps oper- 
sted by the Justice Department jas at Bismarck, 
North Dakota, Lordsburg and Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, and Crystal Citv, Texas), where enemy 
aliens of several nationalities were “interned” af- 
ter individual hearings 
In their operation and impact on residents, the 
dilferences from the concentration camps of the 
Nazis andl Soviets were so great as to render nidic- 
ulowsthe term “concentration camps” forthe relo- 
cation centers: Aliso not all Japanese Americans 
were affected’, only those living in California, 
western Oregon and Washington, and southern 
Arizona. All told, some 25,000 Japanese Ameri- 
cons never saw the inside of o relocation center. 
Harold S$. Jacoby 
Stockton, California 


Dfeel sorry for the many interned, but as a 20- 
year-old in 1941 about to be drafted, T would 
have gladly traded places. Land my brothers and 
relatives also had to give up our jobs, businesses, 
and families and go live in barracks, training 
from 4:30 a.m_to9 p.m_, and then go overseas to 
petshotat. Japanese Americans have no more le- 
Pal uwetion against the government than other 
Americans who hac to fight na war they didn't 
want to be in. 
Earl Belisle 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


You should follow up by recommending Agnes 
Newton Keith's took Three Come Home. Or talk 
tothe British wives. and children who were put in 
the Japanese version of a concentration camp be- 
cause they happened to get trapped in Singapore, 
Burma, etc. We DID NOT treat our resident 
Japanese as the Japanese treated civilians who 
were caught op im the war. I've never heard of 
aay reparations made by the Japanese povern- 
ment, Sorry, but-as an ex-Marine, 'm FED UP! 
Lee Coburn 

Lansing, Michigan 

Mary Tsukamoto's words “I had to leave it clean. 
We didn't know how long we'd be gone” echo the 
actions of mothers who fled Estonia in 1944 be- 
fore Soviet occupation forees. All have said that 
their last action was to clean the house and put a 
fresh tablecloth on the table, They had no way of 
knowing that they would never go home again, 
Epp Aruja 

Don Mills, Ontario 


The article by Arthur Zich was accurate and well 

done, As a former administrator of the Poston 

Relocation Center, | still marvel at the coodwill 

of aseement of America that was treated so had- 
ly. Llemphasize badly, 

Hugh Harris Anderson 

south Pasadena, California 

We may have been in concentration camps or in 

foxholes overseas, but because in our hearts and 

mind and spirit we were Americans, we were 


always at hice 
Joseph Kk. Tanaka 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Rio Azul 
Gillett (ariffin’s “In Defense of the Collector” 
(April 1986) may have given a misleading im- 
pression regarding the exhibition “Maya: Trea- 
sures of an Ancient Civilization.” True, 24 
percent of the objects in it are undocumented. 
The authenticity of some pieces has been ques- 
toned, although there is no consensus among 
scholars that 11 pieces are forgeries. We removed 
four pieces before the exhibition opened in New 
York, and we immediately published on adden- 
dum to the catalog; the discussion of even these 
pieces Tremaine unresolved. We have made no 
acknowledgment that they are forgeries. 
Inevitably scholars disagree on the authentic- 
ity of many objects whose origins are unknown. 
It might have been more fair to state that case 
rather than imply curttorial inexperience or in- 
competence, by the unsupported opinion that 
“any scholar with similar experience could have 
detected these forgeries: We do not consider 
scholarly controversy to be shameful. 
James Moore, Director 
The Albuquerque Museum 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Ask any friend of the great outdoors what he thinks 
cca ee he'll sum it all up in one word. 


Tosh looks. Tough performance. ep oor 
tough design. All delivered in a package that comes 
to you (unlike its Ford and Chevy competition) in 
two versatile versions—Ramcharger, America 
cmb Sill-aign teno-Atseel ceive anor utility: avn 


| : , 
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Ramcharger 4x4, thé go-envwhent oll'sbadler with 
amazing Ram Trac that lets you shift between 2- 
SE SO Cares ee es 

Even though we realize Ramcharger 
expect a lot of their vehicle, remem: 
this rugged panddooisrnan ie prctiesed fr hakeboue 
any terrain while still covered by the best truck 
warranty in the USA. 
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Only Dodge Backs Every Truck It Builds 
With 5/50 Protection, Standard. 

We have so much confidence in the quali 
trucks we build, we back them with the same 
Warranty we give the cars we build. With our 
standard 5 year or 50,000 mile Protection Plan* 
Nobody else...not Ford, not Chevy, not the 


imports...does that. When we say we build tough See 
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trucks, we prove it. 






anger, with the warranty as 
truck itself bh 41-1. 
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TOUGH 


Don’t Let the 
Gypsy Moth 
Ruin Your Trees! 





For FREE information 
Write 
SPUNKY SQUIRREL 
AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
P.O. Box 2000, Dept. P 
Washington, D.C. 20013 





We seree. As the Editor slated (page 410), the 
owner would nol permit us to prolograpr if, 


Panama 


Asa Zomian, F spent-nearly 20 years growing up 

inund discovering the beauty of the Panamanian 

countryside and the friendliness of the people. 

Charles FE, Cobb, Jr,, and Danny Lehman ac- 
complisherl the feat ina short visit 

Stephan H. Small 

San [iego, California 


Your article omitted the fact thata U.S. gunboat 
kept Colombia from defending its territory dur 
inf an insurrection (November 3, 1903) that in- 
yalved a Frenchman and other proponents of the 
canal as well as natives. The VU. 5. invoked the 
treaty of 1846 with Colombia, and the presence 
of an American warship prevented Colombian 
troops fram quclling the outbreak 
(Charles Valentine 
Argenta, British Columbta 


Flying Foxes 
Sincere thanks for Dr. Tuttle's beautiful article 
on fiying foxes {April 1986), | am particularly in- 
terested in the conjecture that flying foxes may be 
primates. Would this imply that all bats, or only 
fruit bats, are primates? 
Peter F. Gray 
Pasadena, California 


Three species of fruit! bats dave been found to 
have a primate-like viswal system, according to 
Austraiias scientist Johan D2, Petitgrew, ful os ye 
alink between the bats ana primates has not been 
mipported dv molécular and olfer studies 


Freshwater Turtles 


In the article “Freshwater Turtles” ( January 
1986) Christopher P. White correctly reported 
thatthe sale of small pet turtles was banned inthe 
U.S. becouse of the extraordinary disease risk 
they posed to young children. However, turtles 
raised in the U.S. are currently shipped world 
wide and have been aséeciated with salmonello- 
sis in several countries. On occasion these export 
turtles have been diverted into U.S. territories, 
where they caused human salmonellosis. The 
health hazard posed by these turtles continues 
They are not appropriate pets for children. 
Dr. Robert V. Truxe 
The Centers for Disease Control 
AUanta, Georgia 


Letters should be addressed to Members Forum, 
National Geographic Mapazime, Box 37448, 
Washington, 0. C. 20073, and should include 
sender's address and telephone sumber. Not all 
Iriters can be used, Those thal are will often be 
edited and excerpted 


National Geographic, August [986 





Our washers and dryers are 


tough on dirt. Gentle on your clothes. 





| takes just the night laundry 
syétem to handle the dirtiest 
dirt... .ane sll give your 
clothes the care they neeri. 
That's why Whirlpool designs 
a Complete line of washers and 
dryers to help get your laundry 
done right,..ancd make your 
world.a little easier. 


Cycles and settings to 
handle any load. 
Whirlpool® washers give youa 

wide range of cycles and set- 
lings to chocse from, Like a 
veritle ovcle that takes care of 
your delicate knits, And our 
Super Wash cycle for 
that extra-cirty load, So 
you Can be sure 
¥OU'Te Paving 
your Wwash.a lot 
ct clean, ..and 
a total care 
Whirlpol 
Washers alcr be 
you select the 
reht water lewel 
for each Inacl. 
So vou use only 
ihe water anc 
energy you 
need to get the 
job done right. 
And to make life even 


easrer, our moclels with touch 
controls will handle the wash 
with the touch of a finger, 


Dryers that give your 
clothes the finishing touch. 
But getting clothes chean is 
only half the jab. So Whirlpool 
dryers alse give your clothes 
the care they deserve, Like our 
Tumble Press® setting that 
helps cut down on wrinkles, 
Aspecial setting for knits that 
gently finishes a delicate wash, 
Even dryers that let you choose 
fron four ditterent temperature 
beawials. 







Asize and a stvle that’s 
just right for you. 

Whatever you need ina lauri- 
dry system, Whirlpool can 
lake care of it, From our 
heavyduty models that handle 
up to 78 pounds ot heavy tab- 
nc and denim inane load, te 
our Thin Twin™ washerdryer 
unit that fits inte a closet, 
Whirlpool has a model that’s 
rapeht foe yea. 


A promise of quality that 
we stand behind, 
Every Whirlpool appliance is 
hacked by our promise af 
aood, honest quality, 
[sa promise wae "ye 
kept ior 75 years, and 
We support it with 
progrants like cur 
holl-free, 24h 
Cool-Line® tele 
phone service* ty 
help you with probs. 
lems or questions. t's 
JUST One mare wily 
We Cart make your 
world a little easier. 
*Call 
BI-253-1301, In 
Alaska and Hawaii. 
MME 2S 4-112 1, In 
Michraan, BOQ-642-224 5, 


Making your world a little easier. 
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The Electronic Car has arrived. these electronic marvels. take care of you—and your 

Microprocessors control your The latest test equipment. electronic car. 

engine functions. Yourheating Because it takes a computer No one knows your GM car 

and air conditioning. Your to know one, And the latest better than Mr. Goodwrench. 

radio. In some cases, even training. So he knows what to No one. Mr. Goodwrenchs full 

your suspension system and look for, before he starts line of genuine.GM ioc 
enc 











brakes. looking. , : gia GM M Goad ure 
Mr. Goodwrench has the ae >. =~) Motor Oil. 
equipment to take care of — | Ask for it. 
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Gsreater Gilby Genus: Macrotis nine ies: | le tis Acuit sive: Male, 20—4 1 
3m tall: female, 29-335cem head and body, 20.6—-25 5cm tall Aull ‘weight: Make 
~Llkg Haoitar Desert and sub-desert in the Northem hemtory, (hueensia 
Surviving number: Unancw Photegraprand-ty Aer dotmens 


Wildlife as Canon sees it: 
A photographic her! 
for all generations. 
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Emeceing from its burrow at dusk to feed on insects, seeds and 

certain plants, the bilby moves na graceful Gintermg gait across 

id habitat. Efferts are currently underway to locate and mamm- 

Gin iby populations i the wild. AL the same time, research and 

management programs offer hope for raring captive-bred bilbys 
for reestablishment in national parks and reserves. An invaluable y=) The world § mast 


—_ aie g oe imieshigenty Cftignet SLK camera 
research bom I. DnOTORTAPNMY Ca he J) pn nate Aa greater awareness 


understanding tl this nIQgue Creatore ani WS requiremenis 


<< Canon 
And understanding is perhaps the single most important tach | ; 


n saving the bilby ancl all of wildlife Images for all time 
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an addirional $14,400 from the Army College Fad. 

That adds up to $25,200 for a four-year enlistment, 








earn depends on how. 
es Valier ane aio specialty you qualify and” 


Buc youl get lot more out of your enlistment ° 


cous hod wack 


than the money you can earn for 
a chance to travel. To meet new people. To get yourself 


ioeslaaiacer an psy tao ever been in, And, 
most important, you it 
a lot about the world, Sis | ak gma 


oy shad pore ur fe Bill Plus 


the Army College Fund, visit 
Recruiter. Or call toll free, -800-USA- ARMY. 


, ALLYOU CAN BE. 
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On Assignment 


T2OLLOWING THE WAGON RUTS of 

emigrants whe crossed the continent was 
mostly a pleasure, says Boyd Gibbons. But 
pain helped give him important insights for his 
article on the Oregon Trail m this sue. Gib- 
bons (right), whoasa teenager lived ona Mon- 
tana ranch, walked and rode horseback some 
100 miles to: zeta taste of ermigrantlife, Within 
a week the sacedle sores, blisters, and bone- 
deen fativue broucht him new respect for the 
people he was writing about. “When your lip ts 
split or your feet blistered, it'son your mind ail 
the time. Stillmy problems were nothing com- 
nared to what the emigrants went through for 
aix months. | began to wonder mv (Gre, 
could I have done this? | really came to admire 
their courage.” 

Like many emigrants, Gibbons changed ca- 
reers in midstream, After practicing law and 
serving as deputy uncer secretary of the interi- 
or Department, he helped develop policy tor 
the President's Council on Environmental 
Quality in the early 1970s: His life took an 
abrupt turn when Wye Island, his book about 
land-development battles on Maryland's 
Eastern Shore, caught the eve of GEOGRAPHIC 
editors; he joined the magazine Staff in 197. 

Photographer Jim Amos (lower) is another 
two-career man. The Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
nitive was perched atop a lo-vear sales career 
with Eastman Kodak when he risked it all on 
the camerain his desk drawer. (ne free-lance 
GEOGRAPHIC assignment after another led toa 
ctaff job in 1969; he promptly won the Maga 
zine Photographer of the Year contest twa 
years running. Amos soon earned a reputation 
for thoroughness, On the Oregon Trail he 
spent days tracking down the story behind 
names carved along the trail (page 164), He 
lovee 275.000 miles—more than ten times the 
rail'’s length—in his specially equipped van, 
often sleeping in the middle of nowhere with 
nothing but coyotes and Mogart's Clarinet 
(Concerto on the tape deck for company. “T got 
only one specding ticket,” says Amos. “And 
that was on the way home.” 
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WHAT'S THE WORLD FAMOUS 
METROPOLITAN LIFE REPRESENTATIVE 
-60T FOR YOU? 





RETIREMENT PLANS = HOMEOWNERS INSURANCE 


For more information about Metropolitan's full line of insurance products and services, 
contact your local Metropolitan Life representative 


GET MET. iT PAYS. 
Sg Me olitan Life 
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Bringing high technology down to earth. 


